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THE POET, THE PAINTER, THE SCULPTOR AND GETTYSBURG.’ 
BY GEORGE MORGAN, AUTHOR OF<"'THE ISSUE." 
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NUMBER 263 


VOLUME XXII 


A MONTMLY 
RECORD OF ALL 
THE NEW BOOKS 


Published by 


JOHN WARKAMAKER 


Philadeiphia New York |. 
Paris 


FOR SALE BY 
NEWS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 





If You are 
Prudent & 


Why not be insured and save 
money at the same time? Our 
new policy on the endowment 
plan is the best insurance con- 
tract issued, and is meeting with 
great favor. Our booklet ‘‘ How 
.and Why,” sent free on request, 
you will find’ it interesting and 
perhaps instructive: . 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. # # 
921-23-25 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


Popular Novels at 35 cents each 


New Editions of some of the mostiisuccessful novels of 
recent years. Printed from the same plates as the 
regular editions that retail at $1.00 each and bound in 
linen cloth with attractivé cover design, 


The Virginian, A Horseman of the 
Plains, by Owen Wister 

The Crisis, by Winston Churchill 

Calumet ‘ K,’’ by Merwin Webster 

The Heart of Rome, A Tale of the 
«« Lost Water,’ by F. Marion Crawford 

The Conqueror; Being the true and 
Romantic story of Alexander Hamilton, 
by Gertrude Atherton. 

The Choir Invisible, by James Lanc 
Allen. 

The Pride of Jennico; being the 
Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico, by 
Agnes and Egerton Castle 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
New York 


FOR AUGUST 


= Will be an aescal interesting number. 
end of Volume XXII and.will contain the Annual Index. 
7 Be cheraber number will begin a new year,one bright with promise 


This issue marks. the 
The 


‘and expectation for the realization of high hopes and aims. 


* Book . News” 


criticism and.is distinguished as well by, pleasing, special featur 
interesting to book-lovers and the reading world generally. 


is an authoritative journal of litera 


af 


e 
Its 


list of ¢ontributors includes numerous favorite authors and writers 


_ of authority on-literary subjects, 


BOOK NEWS 


Foc A YEAR 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


‘PHILADELPHIA 


PARIS 
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MAURICE HEWLETT 


™ rT 
UTHOR OF THe Queen's Quair,"’ Boox News Portrait, No. 214 
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You can buy 


all the canned goods you use, but who put them 
up? Wouldn’t you prefer doing it yourself? 
Mrs. Rorer’s 

Canning and Preserving 


contains full and clear directions how to can and 
preserve fruits and vegetables, and make mar- 
malades, butters, jellies, etc. You cannot fail 
_if you follow this guide. A good investment in 
comfort and money. 


Bound in Cloth, price 50 cents 


How to Use a Chafing Dish Cloth, 25 cts. 
Sandwiches Cloth, 25 cts. 


you see it, 


s who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Subterfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A 


THE DEMANDS OF ART. 
“What's the matter with your book, Scrib- 
bler? It was to have come out a week ago.” 
“Yes, I know; but it didn’t fit the pictures 
that the illustrators drew for it and so, of 
course, I had to re-write a good part of it.”— 
“Judge's Library.” 
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We can't escape 


hot weather, but we can alleviate our discom- 
forts by a proper regard for what we eat. 


Mrs. Rorer’s 
Hot Weather Dishes 


contains a long list of easily-prepared and highly 
palatable dishes for the hot season. It is 
wondertul, for instance, what can be done with 
vegetables. That’s only one item. A relief for 
hot, tired women. 


Bound in Cloth, price 50 cents 


New Salads Cloth, 50 cts. 
Made-Over Dishes Cloth, 50 cts. 








The best now in existence. A big, generous book of 736 


9 
Mrs. Rorer S$ pages, besides manv illustrations. It will captivate you when 


Full of new and original recipes, and voluminous 


instructions how to do and what to do. Look it over when 
you visit your bookstore, or we will send one. It is Domestic 


Science up-to-date, and ‘far removed from the ordinary ‘cook 


( . 00 k B 0°90 k book. Mrs. Rorer’s name is a guarantee that everything in the 


book is sure and reliable. 
Bound in Washable Cloth, price $2.00; postage 20 cents; at all bookstores 


Arnold and Company, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


AMONG THE FIFTY BEST BOOKS 


Selected for summer reading by the New 


York Times Saturday Review 18 
WINGS AND NO EYES 


A Comedy of Love 
By Philip Crutcher 


12mo, handsomely illustrated, 290 pages, $1.50 


“An attractive book in every sense 


THE GRAFTON PRESS, Publishers 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BOOK LABELS Identify your books by pas’ 

ing an artis ‘ce the: inside 

the cover. My catalogue (sent on request) conta ns 15 styles 

of stock designs, any of these printea with » our name for 
$1.00 per hundred. SPECIAL DESIGNS MADE To ORDER, 

Ir JOSEPH DOWLING, 46 N. 12th st., Phila. 





FAMILIAR INSTANCE. 
“Tommy,” asked the teacher, “what do you 
understand by the word ‘create?’ ” 
“To make out of nothing,” 
“Give me an example.” 
“My sister creates a pompadour _ every 
morning.’ —‘‘Chicago Tribune.” 
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Book News 


FOR SUMMER READING 


THE NATURELIBRARY 


Has Exceptional Charm and Value 


. . — ; ‘* it a pleasant hour with nature 
you wish? Or would you 
confirm a recollection of some 
point brought up during 2 recent 
outing, identify a species, or put 
your finger on some fugitive fact 
in Nature. These are but a few 
of the many uses the books have 
aside from their principal value as 
a complete guide to the study of 
American Natwral History, and 
their attractiveness as entertaining 
reading. 
RE there little ones growing up 
about you? Think what it 
means to a child to have at hand 
books which attract the -interest 
to subjects sure to result in health 
and satisfaction all through life. 
HE Jong out-door season will 
mean much more to you and 
to the youngsters if these beautiful 
volumes are at hand for counsel and 
entertainment. All the vear, they 
keep the country in the home, and 


* ds eucessare asthe dictionary all that is best and most attractive 
but far more interesting” ” i in Nature is ever before you. 
TEN SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES 


4,000 pages, 1014 x 734 inches ; 300 plates in full colors; 450 half-tone photographs ; 
1,500 other illustrations and 4 General Introduction by ‘fohn Burroughs 


You will incur no obligation and you will become informed about a most By, Ps 
notable work by sending to us the coupon opposite. shite 
B, Doubleday, 
. c , Page & 
We wish to submit an elaborate booklet, Company 
, , : New York City 
which will show better than anything é Gentlemen: 
except the books themselves the beauty, TY Yeeg with @ 


your expense the new 
booklet containing sample 
color plates, black and white 
half-tones, specimen text 
‘pages, etc, of The Nature 
Library. Include also particu- 
lars of price and terms. 


authoritativeness, and usefulness of the 
new edition of 
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COVNTRY LIFE % DOVBLEDAY PAGE * CO oO WORLDS 
“IN AMERICA- Il - 34 VNION SQVARE - NEW YORK - - WORK - 
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25-cent Magazine for 10 Cents 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


REDUCED IN PRICF, BUT NOT IN QUALITY 


EGINNING with the July issue the price of THE WORLD 
TO-DAY will be reduced to Ten Cents per copy or One Dollar 
for yearly subscriptions paid in advance. In making this announce- 
ment the publishers are but carrying out the original plans formed 
at the inception of the enterprise, to give the largest and best 
magazine possible to produce for the money. 4] The success of 
the many splendid magazines in the fiction field at Ten Cents per 

copy is convincing proof ot the increasing demand for good literature at a popular 
price. The publishers of THE WORLD TO-DAY can see no good 
reason why the magazines treating of the realities of life should not be sold for 
the same money. All other magazines in its class are now selling at Twenty-five 
Cents per copy. THE WORLD TO-DAY therefore is the pioneer in its 
field to adopt a Ten Cent price. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY has achieved a success that was deemed 
impossible for any magazine to attain in the Western field. From the start it 
has had certain definite aims and purposes from which it has never deviated. 
It has been our aim to instruct as well as to entertain, to furnish monthly the 
latest information in every department of human progress, presented in such 2 
form that it would be a help and an inspiration to busy men and women who 
have not time for extensive reading. In carrying out our ideals it has become 
daily more apparent that a Twenty-Five Cent price is a bar to our reaching a 
large number of the very people we desire to benefit. We are convinced that 
there are hundreds of thousands of young men and women, ministers, teachers, 
business men and people in all walks of life who want such information as we 
are furnishing yet do not feel that they can afford a high-priced magazine. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY has a wider mission and wishes to reach 
a larger constituency than is possible for any Twenty-Five Cent Magazine. 

The reduction in price does not mean an inferior magazine. The present 
high standard will be fully maintained, and it is our purpose to do even better. 
Every issue will contain at least 128 pages and over 100 illustrations, many 
being in colors. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY at Twenty-five Cents has been considered 
excellent value. At Tem Cents it is the best bargain ever offered in the maga- 
zine field. If you are not familiar with it look it up at your dealers or send Ten 
Cents for a sample copy. Remember you get a Twenty-Five Cent Magazine, 
and good value at that, for but ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Address 
THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY 
1114, 67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


THE WORD TO-DAY 
>=fa¢e CRIGAGO +> t=¢ 
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THE SCRIBNER SUMMER FICTION 







THOMAS BRED IN THE BONE 


NELSON 
PAGE ‘* Seven splendid stories.",— Newark Daily Advertiser. 


‘* All are in Mr. Page’s best vein.”’—Wasbington Star. Illustrated, $1.50 







EDITH THE DESCENT OF MAN 
WHARTON 






‘¢ Firmly puts her upon a pedestal as the foremost literary artist cf America.’’— 
1zmo, $1.50 





Pittsburg Gazette. 


JAMES B. THE SEINERS 







CONNOLLY ‘*If you love the tales where men do things and where they glory in reckless daring 
ehpileeigedhee for the very love of it, do not fail to read ‘ The Seiners.’ ’’— Brooklyn Eagle. $1.50 


























i 
“out OF GLOUCESTER”’ 
HENRY SETON TOMASO’S FORTUNE AND OTHER STORIES 
MERRIMAN ‘¢ Told with the verve of the true story-teller.’"— Pittsburg Gazette. 
‘« He never wrote a better book.”’— New York Tribune. xy2mo, $1.50 
MARY TAPPAN THE TEST 
WRIGHT pam e 
‘¢ The situations are powerful and controlled. — The Dia/. 
‘© Intense human interest holds one to the last paragraph.”’—Sr.' Louis Globe- 
D-mocrat. 12mo, $1.50 
A. T. FORT AMITY 
QUILLER-COUCH ‘* Must be classed among the best of modern historical novels.’’—Newark Daily 
' Advertiser. 12mo, $1 50 
FRANCES THE BY-WAYS OF BRAITHE 
POWELL A novel of striking plot and alluring mystery, by the author of ‘* The House on the 
Hudson ”’ 1zmo, $1.50 





BEATRIX THE PASTIME OF ETERNITY 


wrong EST ‘** A love story of absorbing interest.’’— Aoston Herald. 
‘*¢ There is quality and distinction.""—N. Y. Evening Post. 12mo, $1.50 


HAROLD STEELE THE PANCHRONICON 


MACKAYE ‘¢ This is an irresistibly funny book.’’— The Outlook. 
‘* Jules Verne outdone.’"—N. Y. Evening Post. 12mo, $.150 


W. A. FRASER BRAVE HEARTS 


‘* Of rapid movement and refreshing as the outdoor air in which the scenes are 
laid.”’— Boston Herald. 12mo, $1.50 


ANNA A. PEACE AND THE VICES 


ROGERS ‘* As fascinating a heroine as Dell Talty has not danced her way across the pages of 
contemporary fiction in a long while.’’— Boston Transcript. 12mo, $1.50 


A E. CYNTHIA’S REBELLION 
THOMAS 















‘¢ Plenty of humor and much spirit." — Philadelphia Press. 
** Unusually entertaining.”’— The Outlook. 12mo, $1.50 






CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 5 
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In vacation time it is safe to buy vour postage stamps in the village, but— 


Don’t get your writing paper there 










Before you start, put on the list of things to take with you a 


“aration Box of Stationery” 


Enough, but not too much to carry. 







25¢ slze 


















contains 36 sheets 


of 


writing paper, S'2 a 






634 inches, and 25 






envelopes to match. 




























foc SIZE V 
contains 72 sheets of 
writing paper of the 
same description with M 
50 envelopes to match. 
M 
« Vacation’ note paper is white, with a texture like fine cambric. 
It is medium weight and does not tear easily, and has a surface that is El 
‘delightfully easy to write on. 
Pea ge a poi Bi 
A good writing paper from every standpoint 
John Wanamaker = 
Philadelphia New York PUBLI 
Paris ’ 
setae 
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Book News 


The Best Books for the Leisure Days 


Professor OSGOOD’S The American Colonies in the 17th Century 


By HERBERT L. OSGOOD, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columba University. An intr: duction to the 
study of American instituti ns and a contribution to the history of British colonization. l’o/umes /. and 11. 
Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 nel. (Postage extra.) 


Dr. WILCOX’S The American City: A Problem in Democracy 


By DELOS F, WILCOX, Ph D, Author of ** A Study of City Government.”’ Cifizen’s Library. 
Cleth, 12mo, $1.25 net. (Postage ric.) 
An able, clear account of the subjects «f democracy and « ty life with reference to streets, public utilities, civic 


education, amusements, popular and official responsibility municipal hone rule, revenues, debt etc., etc, 


Mr. EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY’S Froblems of the Present South 


\ discussion of certain of the Educational, Industrial and Poiitical Issues of the Southern States, 
’ 


‘** Of the innumerable books which have been written during the last twenty years on the unsettled questions of 


the South, it is the sanest, fairest, most practical and most suggestive.’” Zhe Boston Transcript. Cloth 12mo, 
$7.50 net (Postage ro-.) 


Dr. ELSON’S History of the United States of America 


In one comprehensive, convenient, attractive 12mo0 volume Cloth. $7.75 net, (Postage 24¢.) 
‘This is practically the only convenient m nual of American history in which the narrative is continued to the 


present time and which is written wish sufficient fullness to make it good reading "—Harry Thurston Peck. 


Whistler as | Knew Him, 2y Mr. MORTIMER MENPES 


With over ico full-page illustrations in color and tint, of Whistler's oil-colors, water colors pa t.ls and etchings. 
\ pungent, vivid human document by a man who knew Mr, Whistler absolutely at his best ; who portrays briefly 


but forcibly his extraordinarily interesting personality.—Sguare /mp.Xvo, cloth, gilt top, $10 net 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S vew xove/ The Crossing 


‘«* The Crossing’ is far in advance of * The Crisis.’ It is more real,.more genuine, more spontaneous, more 


vigorous, a clearer and more coherent picture of its time. It contains no little humor.”’ Boston Transcript. 


The Crossing is uniform with the two brilliant novels by this author: 
RICHARD CARVEL and THE Crisis. Illustrated in colors. C/o/h, $7.50. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S wew vove/ The Queen’s Quair 


“It is vivid, pic u esque,rapid, gorgeous in color and bristling with action,”’"—.V. ¥. Sun Cloth, $17.50. 
Mrs. KINGSLEY’S The Singular Miss Smith 
‘*Is a book to be read, laughed over and then carefully considered . . . part of the book 's pure romance, and its 


simplicity and tend: rness leave one beiter for the reading of it.” Ledgcr, Phila. Jllustrated Cloth, $1.25 


ELIZABETH’S de/‘ght/u/ Adventures in Rugen 


*: Elizabeth of the German Garden, cultivated, lovable, gentle, sunshiny, and with a keen sense of humor, is the 


most charming of companions,""—.Vew ork Times. Cioth, $7 50. 


BARBARA’S puzgent sketches of The Woman Errant 


will gratify the old friends and make new ones for the author of ‘* The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife ’’ and 
** People of the Whirlpool.”” Illustrated by WILL GREFE, Cloth, $1 so. 





On NET books ordered from the publishers, carriage is uniformly an extra charge. 


rayseo THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “fit ne. 
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Appletons’ Newest Books 


ADOLESCENCE 


Its Psychology and Its Relation to Physiology, Anthropology, 
Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education 


By G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President of Clark University ana Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy 


The first attempt in any language to bring together all the best that has been ascertained about the critical 
period of life that begins with the early teens and ends in the middle twenties. It is the summary of the author's 
conclusion, after more than twenty-five years of study and teaching, upon some of the most important themes in 
Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, and Education. 


Cloth, 8vo. 2 vols. Gilt top. $7.50 net. Postage additional 


A STORY OF THE NORTH AMERICA 
RED CROSS (Appletons’ World Series) 


By CLARA BARTON By ISRAEL C. RUSSELL 


Founder of the American Red Cross and President : : : 5 ae 
of 1881-1904 Professor of Geology in the University of Michigan 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 8vo, Cloth, with Maps and Diagrams, 
Postage 10c. additional $2.50 net. Postage 20c. additional 


AS A CHINAMAN SAW US 


Selections from the letters of an educated Chinaman, covering 
a decade spent in America and addressed to a friend 
in China who had seen few foreigners 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents additional 


Ih MOTHER OF MY LI'L’ ANGELO 


PAULINE Bye 


A Novel 


By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT 
l2mo, Cloth, $1.50 Frontispiece, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


By ANNA YEAMAN CONDICT 


THE BOOK OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTS 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Auihor of ‘‘Weatherby’s Inning,’’ ‘*Behind the Line,”’ etc. 


The history and development and the rules for playing and conducting the games and athletic sports that have 
come to be such an important adjunct of school life, together with the records and provision for keeping additional 
records, is what Mr. Barbour has attempted in this book. It is the most comprehensive single volume on athletics 
yet printed, and should meet with great favor among all inte ested in outdoor life. The several departments 
have had editorial revision by Ralph D Paine, Edward N. Robinson, W. A. Schick, Jr., Ronald T. Abercrombie, 


and others. 


lllustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.75 net. Postage 15 cents additional 


D. APPLETON &» COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Volume XXII 


Number 263 


LITERARY TOLERATION 


By QUENTIN MacDONALD 


ONCE heard a clergyman deliver an 

effective discourse on toleration as 

one of the chief agencies in the spread 
of immorality. His purpose was to show 
how quickly the power of evil developed 
simply because it was let alone, allowed 
to take its own course, and to insinuate 
itself into every crack and corner of the 
good, 

Thus the spirit of leniency prevalent in 
the judgment of men and affairs has 
sowed an appalling crop of lax morals 
and inefficient character. 

In the same way the practice of an easy 
tolerance has proved detrimental to 
worthy achievement in the literary world. 
In looking about us, over the field of lit- 
erature, to-day, what do we see? A book 
market, swamped in mediocrity, a literary 
ideal fallen to a low and unworthy plane, 
and a habit growing in strength day by 
day of frivolous, purposeless reading, a 
very worship of the meaningless idol of 
“fad.” 

“Ponular taste,” that capricious and un- 
Tfeasoning mistress, has been set high 


upon a pedestal before which all men and 
things must bow the knee, a goddess for 
whose favor all men and things must 
forfeit their very souls’ rights and live 
lies ! 

Something to appeal. What appeal can 
be made to minds bent on things light and 
ephemeral, what appeal can be made that 
will overcome a fixed determination to be 
anything or all things other than serious? 

In the epilogue to “The Tempest,” 
which Dr. Stopford Brooke considers one 
of the best bits of revelation that we have 
of Shakespeare’s real character, we read: 

Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill or else my project fails 
Which was to please. 

“Which was to please!” To please is 
in no way an unworthy endeavor, but the 
pleasing should be made a means rather 
than an end, a vehicle with which to at- 
tain to a more serious and fixed purpose, 
namely the teaching of some lesson. Now 
none of us likes preachments any too well, 
yet those who are working for the ad- 
vancement of mental and moral good like 








1094 BOOK 


to discover in every manner of literature 
some meaning deeper than the mere sur- 
face of enjoyable presentment, a signifi- 
cance unfolding itself so as to leave the 
impression of at least one fact concerned 
with spiritual or intellectual development. 

But the increase in the intricacies of 
everyday existence has given rise to a 
strong tendency to regard literature 
merely as a pastime. A novel for the 
porch and the hammock, a magazine of 
short stories for the train, truly reading 
has become not a rule of life, but an inci- 
dent, not one of the important facts of 
daily employment, but a haphazard occu- 
pation for hours not otherwise bespoken. 
Not one book a month, but fifty is the 
standard of present-day reading, that fifty 
being chosen without discrimination, with- 
out order; selected from hearsay or a 
friend’s recommendation, or because the 
author wrote a book last year that sold 
into the hundreds of thousands. Not 
what advantage can be derived from the 
reading of one good book, but the boast 
that can be made of having perused so 
many, is the object in view. Books are 
no more friends, companions, inseparable 
“chums,” they are acquaintances that come 
and go and are speedily forgotten. 

We have to-day five times too many 
publishing houses, fifty times too many 
writers and a hundred times too many 
books and periodicals of fiction. How has 
it come about? The love of money-get- 
ting, the development of commercialistic 
enterprise, started the wheel moving; 
lenient criticism kept it going, that crit- 
ical “tolerance” so ably abetted by the 
“broad-minded,” easy “toleration” of a 
public audience. The same tolerance that 
has permitted systematic “graft” and 
“rake-off” to exist has allowed mediocrity 
and trashiness to invade and conquer lit- 
erature. 

There was a time when conscientious 
criticism was the rule, not the exception ; 
to-day it has deteriorated into  slipshod 
comment, handicapped by “policies” and 
modified to meet the demands of com- 
mercialistic interests. To Poe anything 
other than criticism of the most earnest 
and conscientious order was as a damning 
lie to the soul, and so it was among many 
of our men of genius. Harshness used 





to be, it is true, a sometimes too predomi- 
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nant note in critical estimation, but better 
a Keats done to death by exaggerated 
standards, better a Byron, stung to fren- 
zied, retaliative wrath, than that every 
petty upstart should be admitted to the 
ranks of the “elect” than that every crude 
and undeserving experiment in _ literary 
composition should be given the dignity 
of print. 

Four out of every six of the novels pub- 
lished to-day are not worth the paper and 
ink—to say nothing of the labor that are 
expended upon them. Yet they go into 
our homes to waste time, to work evil, to 
arouse ambitions that can never be satis- 
fied. The criterion is the “mediocre,” set 
by practice and aspired to because the 
reach is plausible. Make the standard 
lofty and men will not tempt their strength 
so readily, they will pause before they 
enter a race in which the chances for win- 
ning are pre-eminently small! As it is, 
how many are eating out their hearts in 
bitter contemplation of an_ ill-success 
which they do not understand. How can 
they realize that the glorious gift of ex- 
pression, the noble attribute of individual 
and interpretative thought, the qualities 
of dramatic force, of human insight, of 
creative power—are not theirs? How 
comprehend the deficiency when in the 
accepted literary work of the day any 
counterfeit of each and every one of these 
properties can pass muster, even win ap- 
plause ? 

We do not use libraries of the master- 
pieces nowadays. We stand Homer and 
Dante and Emerson, resplendent in limp 
leather and gold, on the conspicuous 
shelves of our bookcases; we read_ the 
newest advertised novel, for which we 
pay $1.08. 

There is a boast abroad that authors are 
no longer poor, that literary pursuit, in- 
stead of being attended with the hardships 
of poverty, is now the boon companion 
of affluence! There is, too, another boast 
in circulation, to the effect that every lit- 
erary aspirant has an equal chance. Bet- 
ter that the chance were to make a full 
waste paper basket, or a bonfire, than that 
it should permit the palming off of every 
order of literary atrocity upon a none 
too wise and “tolerant” public ; unrebuked 
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by that egotist of the editorial chair, a none 
too wise and proudly “tolerant” critic. 

Talk of spiritual, literary and artistic 
renaissances, why not try to accomplish a 
rennaissance in criticism? Weed out the 
unworthy, reject the unmeritorious, raise 
a standard, fix it and stick to it. Tell the 
truth. Give the talented a chance. Under 
the present circumstances a universal del- 
uge has plunged good and bad alike into 
the unsavory waters and the wholesale 
mud and mire has tarnished all. Too long 
has the critic worked on that half-and-half 
principle of overlooking the faults and at- 
tracting the attention only to the better 
points or, more frequently still, furnishing 
a brief synopsis of the work, and entirely 
omitting the criticism. A handy way to 
evade danger, even though we have no 
poets to thunder forth an “English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” 

America to-day is not without a pros- 
pect of better things, but, before the new 
order can be, the eruption will have to 
occur. The few of our writers who have 
shown merit in their works, whose books 
have in them qualities of strength and 
durability, are now retarded in their prog- 
ress by the commercialism and vanity of 
their numerous, lesser fellows. With each 
book receiving an equal attention, how 
can the reader be expected to make wise 
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choices; with merely interesting quality 
for a standard of judgment, too many 
books win out on an equal plane. Some- 
thing more than interest must be present, 
forceful character, imagination, good 
style. How often are the words employed 
without an iota of meaning? 

Probably the first step toward a new 
literary era should be a revival of the old 
masters. It is said that the classics have 
never been really read. If this is true 
then let us begin reading them. Let us 
give to the genius of the ages a few of the 
hours that we now devote to the vainly 
ambitious of our own day, let us learn a 
few things about the great literary minds 
of the world, instead of devouring so as- 
siduously the scraps of inane gossip that 
describe so minutely the equally inane 
doings of the twentieth century, misno- 
mered “litterateur.” Surely the good com- 
pany of the “God-endowed” will make the 
requirements more difficult of accomplish- 
ment. And the mechanic who is striving 
to be a novelist, the pretty society girl who 
thinks, oh, so ridiculously, that she is a 
poet, and, as Mr. Aldrich says, a melan- 
choly one at that; the “butcher, the baker 
and the candlestickmaker,” who are wast- 
ing their feeble mentalities in the effort to 
be literary—surely some of these will find 
their level! 


BEETHOVEN 
On Hearing the Allegretto of the Seventh Symphony 


By WILBUR MORRIS STINE 


RE there far heights to all the world denied, 
A O Master Soul! where thou in pain hast scaled ; 
Some Mount of Song, where other hearts have failed 
Who dared its ways in vain, mistaken pride? 
Some rare air to bear thy spirit tide 
Hast thou upon its arduous summit gained 
Where themes that were but discords, dulled and strained, 
Upon its spirit calm in rapture vied? 
With prelude deep, harmonious, thy song 
Dost mount with kindling theme from phrase to phrase, 
Like echoed chant of some celestial choir ; 
Its strains ineffable are borne along 
Mingling in chorused harmonies of praise 
That on the calm of heights divine expire. 
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THE USES AND ABUSES OF VACATIONS 

R. RUSSELL SAGE in a recent 

magazine article, which has been 

much commented upon, is very 
vehement in his denunciation of vacations. 
He lays down the law regarding these 
bright spots in life’s routine existence with 
a sledge-hammer. Mr. Sage maintains 
that the man who is really interested in 
his work or business will have neither the 
time nor the inclination to waste precious 
days and hours in mere pleasurable pas- 
times. He cites Gladstone as an example 
of the man who can obtain all the recrea- 
tion he requires by simply varying his oc- 
cupation, but he does not pause to con- 
sider that few men have the possibilities 
for changing the forms of their work that 
Gladstone had, the love and knowledge of 
the classics and the powers for literary 
pursuit. 

“Work for the work’s sake” is a high 
ideal; the methods urged by Mr. Sage 
are not in line with its consummation. The 
steady “grind” of continued application 
to a form of business suggests in the first 
place the commercialistic and mercenary 
spirit, the desire to lose no chance for the 
accumulation of fortune. In the second 
place, experience has taught the lesson of 
play as an essential to the best accomplish- 
ment in whatever pursuit, and the men 
who achieve most in their work are usually 
the men who devote some time to out-of- 
door life and sport or some other, to them, 
diverting occupation. 

To many men, the annual recess of two 
weeks, weeks in which to get away from 
the wear and the tear, the hurry and the 
worry of business life, is an oasis-like spot 


of perfect refreshment and pleasure. Only 
to go forth, say from a crowded city into 
the broad stretch of flowery country-side, 
only to leave the roar and the rumble of 
traffic for the deep silence of the shadowed 
glade, where nothing but the ripple of a 
brooklet or the call of a bird disturbs the 
meditations—surely desires like these can 
be appreciated and sympathized with! 
Mr. Sage bewails the money foolishly 
spent; he sees no side of the vacation 


practice save that side in which contents 
of purse and forces of vitality are prodi- 


gally expended. Each man’s money is his 
own, when he earns it—that closes the 
discussion of the purse question; it must 
be conceded that many persons abuse 
rather than use the advantages offered by 
vacation periods, but with some persons 
use is always abuse, and because of such 
people, should all be deprived of possible 
help and pleasure ? 

Within the last decade, or more, Amer- 
icans have come more closely into touch 
with nature. Out-of-door life has become 
a very part of existence, sports and ath- 
letics have been followed up and have been 
made to contribute to health and robust- 
ness. Extremes have resulted, they always 
do; for the majority, however, the open 
air delights have proved most beneficial 
and inspiriting. There are people who, 
after an hour’s saunter through a green 
park, or a half-hour’s walk in the fresh 
air can sit down and do in a few hours the 
work that, without the taste of that brief 
recreation, would have taken them a day. 

Mr. Sage’s rule would not make for 
greater energy and more faithful  dis- 
charge of duty, but rather for dispirited 
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and mechanical methods of working. It 
can be conceded that there is a just cause 
for complaint in the foolish manner in 
which numbers utilize their opportunities 
for re-invigoration, but it would require 
a different line of action than the depriva- 
tion of a brief recess once a year and a 
holiday every now and then to improve 
that phase of the matter. 


A STEP TOWARDS CHURCH UNITY 


T the recent General Assembly ot 

the Northern Presbyterian Church, 

held in Buffalo, it was decided to 
admit into the ranks of the older Church 
the southwestern branch, called the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterians had their origin in 
1810, when the Presbyterians in Tennessee 
split on the subject of outward demon- 
stration in the movement of a revival. The 
chief cause for the dispute was with re- 
gard to the doctrine of predestination. 

At the present time the Cumberland 
Church is about one-fourth the size of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church and only 
by virtue of the revisions made in the 
Presbyterian creed in 1903 can the essen- 
tial points of doctrine in the two churches 
be made to agree. As it is, there was no 
little dissension, former President Patton 
of Princeton in particular being vehement 
in his expression against the action. 

But there is a special significance in the 
step taken that cannot be set aside for 
mere quibble over technical theologica! 
points. The return of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians to the main branch heralds, 
it would seem, a very possible further 
movement of unionism. The Southern 
Presbyterian Church is now _ brought 
nearer to the larger body and a resolution 
passed in the late conference to strike out 
all unkind mention of the Southern 
Church from the minutes of the Northern 
Presbyterian organization, points to a 
future step in consolidation. The Cum- 
berland and the Southern Churches have 
one important point in common. They 
keep the negro separate, the blacks hav- 
ing their own Presbyteries. A likelihood 
has arisen that the plan will be more gen- 
erally adopted; in which case the way 
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would be paved for a joining of the forces 
of the Northern and Southern Churches. 
The tendency of the present age is all in 
the direction of unionism. 

This “sign of the times” is plainly visi- 
ble on all sides, and the falling into line of 
religious organizations shows how strong 
a part the Church is playing in daily af- 
fairs. The great Christian ideal has 


aiways been a united church, and each 
effort at consolidation points to an ap- 
proach towards that goal. 


PESSIMISM AND POETRY 


R.JOHN DAVIDSON can scarcely 
L be said to view the literary profes- 


sion with optimism. At the same 
time he has the courage to look the facts 
square in the face. Inthe LonpoN Acap- 
EMY he writes thus candidly: 

Various writers have complained recently of 
the failure of the world to appreciate poetry. 
As if it were something new! The world never 
bought and read poetry for itself. Of the three 
most popular poets of the nineteenth century, 
only one, Tennyson, was an actual poet. With 
the other two. Scott and Byron, both greater 
writers than Tennyson, the novelty of the mat- 
ter in one case, and the intensity of the per- 
sonality in the other, constituted the prevail- 
ing appeal. Nor was the popular appeal in 
Tennyson a poetical one; it was the good 
bourgeois morality of “The May Queen,” 
Locksley Hall,” “Enoch Arden” that came 
right home to the bosoms of the middle- 
classes. They felt that whether Tennyson was 
a great poet or not, he was indubitably a great 
moralist; a safe man, to be read in the parlor 
and quoted in the pulpit. Tennyson, long be- 
fore his death, had become part and parcel of 
the British Constitution; he was not only poet 
laureate, but, to the British public, the first 
and last word in English poetry, a fifth estate 
of the Realm. 

If there were any popular appeal in poetry 
as poetry, Tennyson’s star would have paled 
in presence of a greater light; but who will as- 
sert Mr. Swinburne’s popularity, who will pre- 
dict it, who would desire it? After the attrac- 
tion of novelty—Mr. Swinburne brought into 
English poetry the only really new sound since 
Marlowe—after the attraction of novelty had 
ceased this great poet passed out of the ken 
of the reading public. The middle-classes, 
which constitute the bulk af book-buyers, had 
no interest in his subject-matter, not finding 
his poetry a mirror of their manners and mor- 
als, while as for Lord ‘lennyson’s favorite, 
“that good man, the clergyman,” he was un- 
able to obtain a suitable quotation anywhere 
in the poems of Mr. Swinburne which he really 
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cared to read. Lord Lyttelton, remarking on 
the delay which attended the license for the 
publication of “Paradise Lost,” insisted that 
“it is a rule with the English to see no good in 
a man whose politics they dislike.” This is al- 
ways true; one cannot be too strong a Con- 
servative, too pronounced a Liberal; but sev- 
eral generations will elapse before Mr. Swin- 
burne is pardoned the perfervid republicanism 
of his early years. Religion and politics still 
hide Shelley away, and the great immoralist 
of Scotland, Robert Burns, the Dionysos who 
brought a free mood into the most priest-rid- 
den country in Europe, is worshiped only in 
public houses and drinking clubs. It may yet 
appear that the real source of the traditional 
preference of Virgil to Lucretius is not his su- 
perior art, but the theological bias which could 
not tolerate the noblest materialism which ap- 
proved the orthodoxy of the piousAéneas, and 
detected a Messianic prophecy in the Eclogues. 

Although it seems to me futile to complain 
of the public indifference to poetry, I have no 
sympathy with those whose maxim is “Never 
complain and never explain.” Such a seli- 
denying ordinance may be admirable in politics 
and in many other spheres; it is a counsel of 
worldly wisdom; but with worldly wisdom, lit- 
erature, as I understand it, has nothing to do. 
Literature consists of complaint and explana- 
tion—very largely indeed of complaint. “The 
Book of Job,” “The Iliad,” “The Inferno,” 
“Lear,” “Faust”—Literature may be called the 
complaint of man against the universe. But 
it is useless complaining about the neglect of 
poetry; the hope of poetry is always far ahead. 
Poetry is intelligence, and the appeal of popu- 
lar literature is not to the intelligent, because 
it appeals to a crowd. To state it without re- 
serve, popular literature, which is now mainly 
periodical, appeals to ignorance and stupidity; 
that is to say, it purveys information and en- 
tertainment. And the effect on the purveyors? 
I grant that a journalist or a popular novelist 
does not become so unintelligent as a clergy- 
man, a schoolmaster, or a professor—he has 
more escapement. But the effect even on the 
strongest personalities of a constant appeal to 
ignorance and stupidity is disastrous for the 
understanding. Even when one thinks of a list 
of readers comprising Caesar, Shakespeare, 
Burns, Napoleon, Schopenhauer, Wagner, 
there is still the subtle paralysis of intelligence 
produced by the sense of an audience. Intel- 
ligence, poetry is possible only in perfect soli- 
tude. To those who complain of the want of 
popular interest in poetry I should say that 
actual poetry makes no appeal of any kind; it 
exists for itself; there is very little of it in the 
world. And I should remind the discontented 
poet of this saying of Carlyle’s: “Only wait— 
in fifty years, I should guess, all really serious 
souls will have quitted that mad province (Lit- 
erature), left it to the roaring populaces, and 
for any Noble-man or useful person it will be 
a credit rather to declare, ‘I never tried litera- 
ture; believe me, I have not written anything’— 
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and we of ‘Literature’ by trade, we shall sink 
again I perceive, to the rank of street-fiddling; 
no higher rank, though with endless increase 
of sixpences flung into the hat.” 

It is not nearly fifty years since Carlyle 
wrote that. Will any one say, upon the survey 
of a railway-bookstall, if this prophecy has 
not fulfilled itself long before the time? 


ABSTINENCE IN THE EAST 


INCE the beginning of the trouble 
in the Far East we have learned 
several things concerning manners 

and customs in the Orient which have 
given us the impression that, in some re- 
spects, the great East is capable of teach- 
ing the West a few lessons. A bit of news 
that impresses us in favor of the Chinese 
is an account of abstinence as a rule in 
the Empire. It seems that English, Ger- 
man, French and American capacity for 
alcohol is a thing unknown in China, and 
that English, French, German and Amer- 
ican carelessness of sobriety is a matter 
for astonishment and incredulity among 
the Chinese. 

In China wines are mild, and the con- 
sumption of them moderate. Wine glasses 
are small and tiny sips mark the process 
of using. Inebriety is a condition too hor- 
rible to risk, and even at banquets abste- 
miousness is made an essential feature. 
The Chinese have many kinds of wines, 
but their very strongest are comparatively 
mild, and they serve them a little at a 
time. 

A very striking temperance lesson is 
contained herein. The while Occidentals 
are belittling Chinese civilization and Chi- 
nese and Japanese manners, these nations 
are setting examples of moderation and 
sobriety that should shame the indulgence 
of the Western world. 


‘‘PILGRIM’S PROGRESS’’ ON THE STAGE 


$6 ILGRIM’S PROGRESS” in a 
P stage adaptation will afford some- 
thing of a novel experience to 

those who shall witness it. The dramati- 
zation which is promised for next season 


in London and New York, and which will 
doubtless find its way into other cities 0! 
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America, promises to be an elaborate one, 
and should be of the same impressive qual- 
ity that characterized the quite remark- 
able revival of “Everyman.” 

There is a deep significance in the move- 
ment, now afoot, to place allegory 
upon the stage. The ancient enmity be- 
tween the Church and the theatre bows 
to a flag of truce when the old morality is 
“the play,” and a most important compro- 
mise is effected. Each time this laying 
aside of prejudices on the part of clergy- 
men and the church people, to the extent 
of attending a theatrical performance oc- 
curs, the barrier that has long separated 
the two is weakened until a promise stands 
forth that some day in the future may be 
fulfilled the uplifting of all dramatic 
standards and the countenancing of the- 
atrical performance by the Church gen- 
erally. 

Very timely with the matter in hand is 
an article which appeared in a recent issue 
of “Harper’s Weekly.” In part it reads: 


“So long as the best people of a community 
indiscriminatingly condemn an institution as 
old as the stage and a profession as historic 
and important as the actor’s, it is not likely 
that conditions within that profession can im- 
prove. But when men have faith in the high 
ideals of actors such as Carlyle had in Ma- 
cready when he sent him with a noble letter of 
introduction to Emerson, when they believe 
with Norman Kerr, one of the most eminent 
of British physicians, who said that he had 
found ‘as unaffected piety, as noble unselfish- 
ness and as true practical Christian charity’ 
among actors and actresses as he had ever 
seen among medical and clerical patients, and 
such proofs of an inner religious life as to pre- 
clude any supposition of posing for effect, then 
the profession of actor will be elevated as it 
cannot be when it is ignorantly despised.” 
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And in many ways this is true. Drama 
began in the Church. Much of its sordid- 
ness, its pettiness and frivolity are due to 
the Church’s later antagonism toward it. 
After all, the audience makes or unmakes 
the play. 


A FRENCH AND AN AMERICAN CENTENARY 


WO important centenaries will oc- 

cur in July, one in France and one 

in America, and a single day will 
come between the two. On July 2 will 
be celebrated in Paris the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Sand; 
on July 4, in America, particularly in New 
England, will be commemorated the one 
hundredth birthday of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. In Paris there will be a perform- 
ance at the Odeon of George Sand’s play, 
“Le Demon au Foyer;” while an exhibi- 
tion of portraits and relics connected with 
the life of the novelist and the unveiling 
of a new statue of Mme. Dudevant, by the 
sculptor, Sicard, will further do honor to 
the day. 

The plans for the Hawthorne celebration 
are, at the time of this writing, somewhat 
immature. All America will, however, 
feel a double interest in the day, in view 
of its occurring simultaneously with the 
celebration of Independence Day. Indeed, 
this latter very important event to every 
one American may overshadow the 
thought that would otherwise turn to the 
literary associations of the season, though 
the lovers of romance, who find in Haw- 
thorne the most significant figure among 
American novelists, both past and present, 
saving Edgar Allan Poe only, will scarcely 
forget the reverence that is owing to the 
century anniversary of his birth. 


OBITUARY 


LAURENCE HUTTON 


AURENCE HUTTON, whose 
death occurred on June 10, was one 
of the best-known and _best- 

esteemed among the group of New York 
writers whose reputations have become 


international. As literary editor of ‘“Har- 
per’s Magazine,” as a compiler and an au- 


thor, famous for his series of “Literary 
Landmarks,” he was a particular favorite 
among his colleagues and his readers alike. 

3orn in New York City, on August 8, 
1843, his education was received in private 
schools, his entrance into the literary 
world occurring in 1872, when he joined 
the staff of the New York “Evening Mail” 
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as dramatic critic. His first book, “Plays 
and Players,” was published in 1875, the 
first of the forty-eight published volumes 
which to-day stand to his credit. Among 
the best-known are “Literary Landmarks 
of London,” “Curiosities of the American 
Stage,” “A Boy I Knew,” “Literary Land- 
marks of Rome,” “Literary Landmarks of 
Venice,” and a “Memoir of Edwin Booth.” 
Among the works that he edited or helped 
to edit are the “American Actor’ series, 
“Actors of Great Britain and the United 
States” and “Letters of Charles Dickens 
to Wilkie Collins.” Mr. Hutton was lit- 
erary editor of “Harper’s” from 1886 to 
1898. His home ‘was at Princeton, and 
among his possessions was a famous col- 
lection of death masks which he presented 
to Princeton University, where, also, he 
lectured on English Literature. 

Mr. Hutton had been in ill-health for 
several years. A trip to California, taken 
in the hope of accomplishing a degree, at 
least, of recovery, availed nothing. His 
many friends, both those who knew him 
personally and those who made his ac- 
quaintance only through his books, grieve 
over his death. The “Literary Land- 
marks” will, however, live to form so 
many milestones in an eventful and worthy 
life. Mr. Hutton went to many lands and 
saw many things; his was the ability to 
bring the far-away places intimately close 
to those whose opportunities were less 
than his own. Particularly could he recre- 
ate the atmosnhere and environment of the 
great masters in literature, so that they 
seemed to live again amid their everyday 
surroundings, men and human, in very 
truth. 


AUGUSTUS C. BUELL 


HE death of Augustus C. Buell 
means the loss of an author, corre- 
spondent and editor of wide and 
long-established reputation. Occurring, 
as it does, so soon after the publica- 
tion of his excellent biography of Wil- 
liam Penn, we are more than ever forci- 
bly reminded of the value of the author 
as a talented literary man, and particu- 
larly as a historian whose books have 
become standard. 
Mr. Buell was born in Norwich, N. Y., 
September 4, 1847, and was educated in 
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the public schools until 1852, when he 
ran away to join the Ninth Artillery un- 
der Sheridan. In connection with his 
career at this time there is told an inter- 
esting story as to how an Irish cannoneer 
at the battle of Cold Harbor forced the 
boy soldier to hold his thumb over the 
vent of the cannon until the finger was 
so badly burnéd that it was ever after- 
ward deformed. 

Mr. Buell served in the war from 1863 
to 1865, and at the close attended, and in 
1867 was graduated from Cazenovia 
Seminary. He studied engineering and 
followed that line of work until 1873, 
when he entered the field of journalism 
in Washington, and earned a reputation 
there as editor of the “Capitol.” 

He was married twice, his first wife 
being Madeline D. Polk, the second Ger- 
trude Boyer Wickline, whom he married 
in 1896. For a number of years Mr. 
Buell was special agent for the Cramp 
Ship Building Company, with which he 
was connected until the recent reorgan- 
ization of the firm. Since then he has 
devoted himself to literary work exclu- 
sively. 

Among his books are the “Life of John 
Paul Jones,” a most authoritative work; 
“Recollections of a Private Soldier,” 
“The Cannoneer,” “Life of Sir William 
Johnson” and “Life of William Penn.” 
He had just completed a “Life of An- 
drew Jackson, which was already in 
press when his death occurred. His last 
contributed articles to the magazines 
were in connection with the Russo- 
Japanese war. As a literary man Mr. 
Buell was distinguished for capable man- 
ipulation of language forms and most ex- 
cellent word selection. In his character 
one of the fundamental traits was inde- 
pendence. He was also an accomplished 
linguist, being especially familiar with 
German and French. 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL 


S Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Oxford the name of York 
Powell will continue to live and in- 

spire, while his memory will be a conso- 
lation to those who by his untimely death 
have been deprived of his pleasant, sym- 
pathetic companionship and his generously 
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rendered services. Born in 1850, Dr.  unconventionality was the key to his char- 
Powell was little more than in his prime acter. In appearance he was ruddy and 
when death cut short his activities, but he robust, rather than scholarly, while his 
had already accomplished enough to give manner was free and open-hearted. With 
him a high place in the literary and his- gtrangers he was shy and diffident, but 
torical fields. ‘ a with those he knew he was ever sympa- 
He did not write prolifically, the true thetic, attentive and kindly. No one ever 
scholar never does, but his “Early Eng- ; 
land Up to the Norman Conquest” and 
his aid to Vigfusson in preparing “Island- 
ica Antiqua,” his work on the “Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale”’ and the “Grim Centen- 
ary Papers,” gave him a good standing, 













seemed to bore him, no confidence was 
wasted upon him, he interested himself 
in his younger friends and acquaintances 
and had ever a stimulative effect upon 
them. As the “Athenzum”’ says: 












while his excellent judgment and kindly “The death of Professor Powell not only 
critical faculty made his lectures and con- yobs literature of an eminent historian and a 
versation of utmost importance and _in- sympathetic critic, but withdraws from the 
terest. goodly fellowship of iife one who was an ad- ~ 






Dr. Powell’s personality was unique and mirable companion, an affectionate friend and 
versatile. His tastes were cosmopolitan, a delightful personality.” 
































A BRIDGE IN AMSTERDAM 











This picture created a sensation when exhibited abroad. Its artist, Hermanus Koek 
koek, Jr., was born in Amsterdam in 1836 and was the pupil of his father. In 1887 he 
became Chevalier of the Order of the Oaken Crown of Holland. He is now an Honor- 
able Member of the Royal Academy of Holland and two of his pictures are in the pos- 


session of Queen Wilhemina. 












AN ARTISTIC MONUMENT 


This represents one of that brave band, the 26th Penna. Emergency Infan- 
try which, composed largely of college students, was hastily mustered in when 
the news came that Lee’s army was approaching the southern border of the 
State. It was sent out, a military sacrifice, to meet the vanguard of the oncom- 
ing foe and was routed in front of Gettysburg by a part of General Ewell’s 
army on June 26, 1863, just four days before the great battle. Thus sturdily 
did the Pennsylvania patriot respond to the call of duty. Face and figure in 
the monument typify the stern determination that must win; the high exalta- 
tion that counts great risk as nothing. 
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ITH “three” as a key, one may 

lock away in his mind, for use at 

will, a mustard-seed history of 
the prodigious Battle of Gettysburg. It 
was a three-days trial at arms. It was 
fought. in the third year of the war and the 
third of the decade. It was the turning 
point in a three-months campaign, which 
began on June 3 and reached its climax 
at 3 o'clock on July 3. The Union com- 
mander had been in the saddle as army 
chief three days. The battle was _pre- 
cipitated by the Third Confederate Corps. 
The chief struggle was brought on by an 
act of the Third Federal Corps. The first 
day’s fight had three distinct phases; the 
second, three ; the third, three. The losses 
were 33 per cent. Ages hence, it may be, 
the teacher of history will use “three” as 
the mnemonic word for Gettysburg. 

But a memory key is an arbitrary de- 
vice. We do not need to know Gettysburg 
so much as to feel it. We must call in 
another three,” indeed, the poet, the 
painter, the sculptor. What have they 
accomplished with respect to Gettysburg ? 
Have they risen to their opportunities ? 
Have they approached the noble subject 
with understanding, with fervor, with illu- 
minating genius ? 

The sculptor first. Let us see what he 
has done for Gettysburg. When I was a 
boy, not much too big to crawl into a can- 
non, it fell within my experience to go 
over this shot-ploughed and shot-strewn 
battlefield. The armies had just gone. 
Fences had been swept away, houses 
wrecked, trees stripped and shattered. The 
aspect of desolation was there. On the 
ground for a wide space, in hollow and 
over hill, lay the litter of a host of men— 
broken wheels, ruined guns, torn knap- 





THE POET, THE PAINTER, THE SCULPTOR— 
AND GETTYSBURG 


By GEORGE MORGAN, author of ** The Issue."’ 


belts ; 
any and everything in cloth, and leather 


sacks, bullet-riddled caps, gloves, 
and iron. Nor was there lack of those 
grewsome objects that are a part of the 
debris of a heady battle. One did not 
wish to peer twice down into the clefts of 
rocks by Devil’s Den and bloody Culp’s. 
A great storm had struck the region 
roundabout—a tornado, yet not a tornado. 
It was a very sorrowful and pitiful field, 
with sights such as I have not the heart 
to unveil even to fortify a contrast I wish 
to establish in the reader’s mind. 

For nowadays one sees at Gettysburg 
something very different from the scenes 
of mid-July, 63. He sees a vast park, 
with many monuments, in pastoral setting. 
It is clear to him that the beautiful, undu- 
lating country lends itself to the grand 
memorial scheme. Timbered round tops, 
wooded ravines, far-stretching fields are 
under the eye. ‘Where the hillside makes 
a lap of itself,” wrote Dante, thinking of 
some such spot as this. And, whatever the 
prospect, yonder are the blue mountains, 
always there, always perfecting the view. 
You look away from the work of the sculp- 
tors to the blue mountains, and back again 
at the work of the sculptors. Here on a 
granite pedestal is a resolute soldier in 
bronze, ramming home his charge; or he 
is a zouave, grasping his musket ; or maybe 
he is a tall boy from the timber lands, full 
of the fury of a forward drive. Further 
on we have a lad with his bugle at 
his lips. We pause. Very likely we hear 
a thrush in the glen. There is an appeal 
to us in all this—the distant blue moun- 
tains, the magic note from the glen, the 
grace and glory of the young bugler who 
is to stand thus silently for a thousand 
years. 
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It is true that many of the 514 monu- 
ments are inartistic. Some of the regi- 
mental monuments are downright crude, 
indeed; but then their chief purpose is a 
practical and historical purpose—to mark 
the positions of the various commands. 
Looking for plastic beauty, you pass them 
by; seeking to read the story of the battle 
in all its diversity and magnitude, you scan 
them well. The bronze equestrian statue 
of Hancock, by F. Edwin Elwell, is digni- 
fied and impressive. The horse of the 
Meade statue, by Bush-Brown, has been 
praised as the most lifelike bronze horse 
in the country. “If Hancock could dis- 
mount and get on Meade’s horse,” said a 
visitor, “you'd have something perfect.” 
There are fine figures of old John Burns, 
of Buford, of Warren and of Roy Stone, 
who gave the cry: “We've come to stay!” 
The criticism has been made of the War- 
ren statue that, standing on a bowlder, it 
is misplaced. But I beg leave to differ 
with this critic. | Warren fitly dominates 
Little Round Top, which he and O’Rorke 
and Chamberlain saved as by a miracle: 
and, as from his lofty capstone he sur- 
veys the wide arena where so many thou- 
sands of his comrades fell, he calls up for 
you the glory of the Army of the Potomac. 
I have said that some of the regimental 
monuments are crude; others are over- 
ornate, suggesting what one glimpses in 
a confectioner’s window; but it is agreed 
that the visitor sees on the First Massa- 
chusetts and Seventeenth Pennsylvania 
memorials specimens of the finest work in 
bas relief ever done on this side of the 
water. And there is another monument 
that challenges admiration—that of the 
Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania. It is a plain 
slab, and on it is a bronze cap—nothing 
more. There was a flash of genius in the 
mind of the man who conceived this idea. 
One can see the very motion of the van- 
ished soldier who tossed down the cap— 
and one can follow him as he passes bare- 
headed into the fray. 

So it is plain that the Gettysburg sculp- 
tor has had his hundreds of visions of bat- 
tle valor. His imagination has painted 
glorious pictures for him, he has modeled 
and moulded and cast, and much fine feel- 
ing has been imvarted by him to enduring 
metal and rock. But there is a great no- 
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bility that has not been caught. One 
should be able to approach a statue on 
Gettysburg field and stand before it, hat 
off. There should be no inscription upon 
the monument, yet one should say: “This 
is in honor—yes, surely, this is in honor 
of the Unknown Dead.” 

After this tribute to the monument mak- 
ers does it not follow, seemingly, that [ 
have cut the critical ground | wish to 
stand on out from under my own feet? 
Yet it is not quite so. Granting _ the 
worthiness of the accomplished memorial 
work, it would appear that much more 
should be done, especially work of the sort 
that appeals to the deep emotions rather 
than to the shallow eye. I feel justified, 
ior instance, in taking our American paint- 
ers to task. Aside from Rothermel’s huge 


canvas depicting Pickett’s charge, one does 
not readily recall a Gettysburg painting. 
Some are to be seen in the State Capitol 
at Harrisburg, and doubtless there hang 
upon private walls, or in the rooms of 
Loyal Legion Commanderies and Grand 
Army posts, fine Gettysburg canvases of 


which the general public knows nothing. 
It is remembered, too, that “In the Hands 
of the Enemy” is beautiful both in senti- 
ment and execution; but Hovenden is 
dead—and more’s the pity! Let us sup- 
pose that Meissonier, Detaille and De Neu- 
ville had been Americans. What would 
they not have given us in the way of glor- 
ious Gettysburg pictures ! 

And now if I contend that the American 
poet during the last twenty-five years has 
been neglecting his Gettysburg opportuni- 
ties shall I be hurting somebody’s feelings? 
Bayard Taylor, whose brother died hero- 
ically in Plum Run Gorge, wrote a Gettys- 
burg ode. Whittier gave us a picturesque 
poem upon an incident, “The Beehive at 
Gettysburg’’—bees in an old drum. Colo- 
nel J. W. De Forest’s ballad, “Pickett’s 
Charge,” is well remembered. Bret 
Harte wrote in Bret Harte’s way of old 
John Burns; “High Tide” we have had 
by William H. Thompson, and, finally, 
something nobler and greater than these 
in Isaac R. Pennypacker’s “Gettysburg.” 
Charles Leonard Moore speaks of Mr. 
Pennypacker’s poem as an “irregular ode;” 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, who was gen- 
erous enough to place it higher than his 
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A COLOR SERGEANT'S DEFIANCE 


Here, in relief upon a block of marble, stands Color Sergeant Ben Crip- 
pen, of the 143d Penna. He is life-size, and looks as he looked when the 
brave and gentle A. P. Hill, observing him from the opposite crest, expressed 
regret to his companion of the moment, Lieutenant-Colonel Freemantle, of the 
famous British Coldstream Guards (afterwards General, and Governor of 
Malta), that so gallant a soldier must die. Even as he spoke, brave Crippen 
fell. He personifies the unsurpassed heroism of the Union troops on the First 
Day at Gettysburg. 
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own Gettysburg effort, designates it as “a 
noble, free-hand epic.” But where are 
the Gettysburg lyrics—where such soul- 
stirring poems as Scott’s “Bonnets of Bon- 
nie Dundee,” Glen’s ‘““Wae’s Me for Prince 
Charlie,” Thackeray’s “Chronicle of the 
Drum,” Campbell’s “Hohenlinden,” Ma- 
cauley's “Henry of Navarre,” or Tenny- 
son’s “Charge of the Light Brigade?” Per- 
haps there’s no need for me to mention 
the shining lights of the larger literature, 
since we have our own “Marion’s Men” 
and “Paul Revere” and “Old Ironsides” 
and “Monterey” and “Carmen _ Bellico- 
sum.” The lyric spirit seemed to fly with 
ireer wing in the old days than now. Some 
of the Gettysburg attempts are well meant, 
but so poorly executed as to give one pain- 
ful pause. A word well placed in a poem 
is a pleasing thing, but a word out of place 
is like an ununiformed man in the ranks 
when the soldier boys, all a-glitter, march 
down the street. Even the Southern poets 
have given us no fine Gettysburg poem, 
though there are Twelfth Corps men living 
to-day who will tell you that the bravest 
soldier they ever saw was the Confederate 


officer on the white horse, who many times 
rode towards them at Culp’s, daring their 


bullets as he urged his followers on. And 
there have been some beautiful war poems 
written in the South. Ryan, Randall, 
Rapier, John R. Thompson, Paul Hayne, 
Palmer, Timrod, Hawkins and Mrs. Pres- 
ton—all have touched the human heart. 
Feeling as I do that there has been a 
certain literary neglect of some pathetic 
incidents, strikingly picturesque, connect- 
ed with this field, I should like to enumer- 
ate these incidents, to tell of Color Ser- 
geant Crippen, who fell shaking his fist 
at the enemy ; of the company of Academy 
boys who gave their lives in the first day’s 
fight ; of the 113 school teachers in the One 
Hundred and Fifty-first Pennsylvania; of 
the Irish Brigade’s absolution under fire 
and of the death of Colonel Cross, who 
had made the Fifth New Hampshire the 
very apple of the army’s eye. But there 
is only space here to mention a few of 
these scenes and episodes. Following, then, 
are three, each typical. Let it be added 
that in the first of the three I should like 
to emphasize the fact that there was a 
young chivalry that perished out of the 
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North, as well as out of the South, during 
the Civil War. 


Wilkinson at Barlow’s Knoll is the sub- 
ject of a painting, but no picture save a 
poet’s word picture can convey an ade- 
quate idea of his heroism. He was a very 
handsome and accomplished young soldier 
—only 19. Having fought his battery till 
overwhelmed, he made his way across the 
fields to the Almshouse, where surgeons 
were at work. But the surgeons were 
busy, and his own shattered leg must come 
off, so he sharnened his penknife and 
turned surgeon himself. He was dying 
tor water, and someone at last handed him 
a glass of it. But while it was being lifted 
to his lips he heard a mournful plea for it 
from a wounded soldier at his side; so he 
gave to this comrade the drink that each 
of them craved. Before more water 
reached him Wilkinson died. Perhaps his 
act of courtesy cost him his  life—who 
knows? Certainly no finer act was ever 
done; no braver man ever lived. What 
are the poets about that they have _ ne- 
glected young Bayard Wilkinson? 

Pick words as one may, it is difficult 
to express in plain prose the achievement 
of the First Minnesota—to single out its 
act of sacrifice from numerous heroic acts 
on this field, and then to so touch, quicken 
and win over the imagination as to bring 
the reader to realize what was done by 
this regiment, and how and why. Bear 
in mind, if you please, that the critical sec- 
ond day was closing down in cannon thun- 
der. The heavens were ablaze with a phe- 
nomenal sunset. To the left smoke was 
thick, for there Longstreet was still de- 
livering ferocious battle. Hancock had 
stripped himself of troops to send against 
Longstreet, and now, as he rode along his 
front, he saw first some red flags and 
then a powerful body of the enemy swiftly 
approaching, in line of battle, with arms 
at right shoulder shift. Unchecked, the 
enemy would break through—Gettysburg 
would be lost. The only Union troops in 
sight were eight companies of the First 
Minnesota. Hancock pointed to the red 
flags. “Colvill,” he cried to the Colonel 
commanding, “go take those colors!’ The 
regiment moved forward at a double: 
quick, at a lope, at a dead run—bayonets 
leveled. It struck with such ferocity as 
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to shatter the first line of oncoming’ walking stick, for it was in Massachusetts 
Georgians. Then, stunning the second line some millions of years before his time and 
with fire at point blank range, it engaged lay in a school playground during his time. 
the Georgians hand to hand. When But it had not then taken on its high poetic 
mough Union field pieces had been attribute. In their games the boys used it 
brought to bear to drive off the enemy the as their “base.” Naturally they learned 
forty-seven survivors of the First Minne- to love the old stone, and when some of 
sota returned to the line, bringing their those boys fell on Cemetery Ridge there 
own colors and the colors they had been was a fitness and a tenderness in associat- 
told to take. Their officers were gone. ing it with their memory. So the surviv- 
They had lost 82 per cent. Now, visualize ing comrades moved the huge Pudding 
this dramatic scene—the sunset, the strain Stone to Gettysburg and set it up as a 
of battle, the imminent peril, the sacrifice : ; Os 
304 monument to the dead of the Twentieth 
—and | think you will agree that not even enicceatis aon aia Tis ning : 
a Tennyson could wish a nobler theme. + 2SS4Chusetts. it 1s a pity that ont endl 
It was Hancock who said that he would hunting visitors are chipping the Pudding 
Stone to pieces, bit by bit, for it ought to 


give all his laurels to be known to fame : ‘ Rix: i 
as a private in the First Minnesota. stay intact just where it is, taking its story 


But if Longfellow were alive I think he down the ages. And, as I have implied, 
would wish to write a poem on the Pud- some poet equal to his subject ought to 
ding Stone. He may have seen this same write about it, and the poem might also 
stone; he may have tapped it with his go down the ages. 

































OUR ETERNAL FRIENDS 






By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


OMER, chanting of immortal battles, 
Sounding still across immortal years ; 
Virgil, the august, the melancholy, 
Virgil, mournful over human tears; 








Plato, whose sublime and pure abstractions 
Mould men’s deeper thought unto this hour ; 

Pindar, pouring his tumultuous measures ; 

Cicero, that voice of golden power ; 















Sophocles, with godlike calm surveying 

Life through most serene of human eyes ; 
Horace, kindly pagan, wreathed with roses ; 
Horace, still the wisest of the wise ; 










Moschus, singing those last songs of Hellas 
In soft meadows by Sicilian seas: 

Poets and philosophers and sages, 
Comrades mine, do ye not cherish these? 









Cherish and remember with affection 
Like great friendships that must honored be, 

Or like rich and melancholy music 

Echoing through the halls of memory! 














JULY 


ULY, and the year’s meridian is reached, 
And each day then seems poised upon a fiery spear, 
Enveloped all about with golden, flame-flecked haze— 


Then does existence in the long, hot days 
Know full that strain, reach full that pitch, 
Which e’er a crisis or a climax do attend; 
Then flowers smile no more, nor lightly bend, 
But stare, with eyes wide-ope’d, as if in dread 
Of some dire, far-off vision cruelly spread. 


The roses, perfect blooms a month agone, 
Do drop their silky petals one by one, 
Upon the altar of the burning earth, 

Thus making sacrifice their beauteous worth. 


Then man and beast both harbor their small strength, 
And flee to shelter from the scorching sun; 

The hours drag away their weary length 
And all are happy when the day is done. 
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MAURICE HEWLETT 


By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 


WHE QUEEN’S QUAIR,” his sev- 
enth book of prose, makes Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett sure to the title 

of first romancer of our day. It is a book 

to place with “Hereward,” ‘The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” even with “Kenilworth.” 

It is a braver book than any of these, 

higher hearted, with a style to which nei- 

ther Kingsley nor Reade nor Scott might 
attain. These are names to hold great, 


to speak of with reverence, and yet I think 
we may by now speak of Mr. Hewlett as 
second to none of these save Sir Walter. 
“The Queen’s Quair,”’ for all that it follows 
history closely in its recital of the life of 
Mary Queen of Scots, has all the bravery 


of romance. It is a flaunting, challenging 
book, dealing royally with great life. Cru- 
cial times for England and Scotland, great 
issues and great men are its material. 

As in Scott’s great historical novels, we 
have here a host of characters passing be- 
fore us, and we may, without danger to 
Mr. Hewlett, compare character for char- 
acter, Queen Mary and Ruthven and Mur- 
tay and Morton, with Scott’s portrayals 
of these same royalties and makers of roy- 
alties as we find them in “The Monastery” 
and ‘The Abbot.” It was not given to Sir 
Walter to portray lords and ladies as it 
was to portray petty lairds and advocates 
and peasants. Like all who ponder long 
on the story of Mary, Mr. Hewlett has 
heen fascinated by her, but nevertheless 
he writes very candidly of her weaknesses 
and sins. The story begins with Mary in 
France on the eve of her departure to 
Scotland and ends with her imprisonment 
at Loch Leven, and at every turn of for- 
tune he presents us with analysis of her 
motives and of the temperament that in- 
duced the motives. We see Queen Mary 
in armor, in her mood of dare devil boy, 
afield against the Gordons; among her 
ladies-in-waiting and her pages; bearing 


herself royally in council; carrying her- 
self with careless calm amid the terrors of 
the murders of Rizzio and Darnley ; beat- 
en and wretched under the mastery of 
Bothwell. All these characters are drawn 
vividly, endowed with personality—all are 
real creations done after the most careful 
study of historical documents. They are 
Mr. Hewlett’s interpretations in the terms 
of romance of what history tells us the 
men were. kk 

This characteristic of basic truthfulness, 
of truthfulness to the kind of fact, if not 
to actual fact, as well as to the spirit of the 
time and place of the story, distinguishes 
Mr. Hewlett among present-day romanc- 
ers. It is a source of strength. You feel 
that this is the very life of the time, be it 
of the Florence of the Renaissance or the 
Scotland of the Reformation. And the 
past is arrived at, not only by the study 
of history, but by the study of the con- 
temporary documents that are the sources 
of history. This devotion to basic fact 
leads to what is in fiction a weakness. Mr. 
Hewlett, breaking the old canon that an 
historical character must not be the central 
figure of a romance, will make a Botticelli 
or a Richard I his hero, and you, reading, 
will wonder, “Is this episode in the story 
an episode from the life of the painter or 
the Crusader, or is it only the kind of epi- 
sode that must have happened in his life ?” 
When you so wonder the illusion of the 
story, as a story, vanishes, and you are left 
doubting and dissatisfied. If you can re- 
gard “The Queen’s Quair” and “Richard 
Yea and Nay” as studies in the romance 
of history, and believe them, like Carlyle’s, 
substantially true, all is well; if you do 
not care whether they are true or not they 
become merely novels to you, and all is 
well; and if you regard them, as I think 
their author regards them, as symbols of 
the times and places they present, all is 
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well. But if you are driven to the his- 
tories to find out whether this incident or 
that is true you feel that your author is 
not fair with you. Yet you must read on, 
and in a few pages you forget all per- 
plexity in the gallantry of high deeds. 

A far greater offense by the author to 
his reader is the irony of the close of 
“Richard Yea and Nay.” The analysis of 
“The Queen’s Quair” is taken as the Nor- 
mans took the minstrel’s recital in hall of 
a story they knew well, but were interested 
in because of fresh presentation and pos- 
sible fresh interpretation. But that Je- 
hane’s selling of her body to the goatish 
old chief of the Assassins should not in 
the end save Richard, but should bring 
about his death—this is rasping irony. And 
irony is dangerous to romance. 

Happily there is no such irony in “The 
Forest Lovers,’ Mr. Hewlett’s first story 
of serious ambition. Published in 1898 
and read by all classes of readers, it was 
crowned by the “London Academy” in 
January, 1899, as one of the three books 
of 1898 to have great “promise, sincerity 


and thoroughness in literary art.” It 
deals with high, old, impossible things, 
this romance of the New Forest of the 


thirteenth century, or, rather, with the 
wonderful things that only such a place 
and time could make possible. It brims 
with young life, glories in the piping times 
it celebrates, fills us with the cry that Mr. 
Hewlett must give us another story of its 
kind. Its kind is of higher art than the 
romance of old-time reality that we find 
in “Richard Yea and Nay” and “The 
Queen’s Quair,” though there assuredly 
went less pains to the making of it. What 
character drawing, what fresh imagining 
and beauty of episode, what woodsiness, 
what fighting! Isoult and Prosper, Maul- 
fry and De Born, Spiridion and Master 
Porges—all are our familiars for life. 
“Pan and the Young Shepherd” tries to 
do for a bleaker and mountainous country 
what “The Forest Lovers” does for the 
rolling Hampshire woods, but it is too 
slight, or too undeveloped to win greatly. 

Many may hold Mr. Hewlett’s shorter 
stories of Tuscany that he has published 
in “Earthwark Out of Tuscany” (1895), 
“Little Novels of Italy” (1899), and ““New 
Canterbury Tales” (1901) as his chiefest 
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attainment. But a man must know home 
country and home people best, and so does 
Mr. Hewlett, despite his long sojourns in 
Italy. It is true that his first published 
books, “Earthwark out of Tuscany” 
(1895) and “A Masque of Dead Flor- 
entines” (1895), are made of experience 
and reading of Italy, but his first writings 
are to be found in “Songs and Medita- 
tions,” a volume of verse published in 
1896. Here are the exercises of putting 
Greek mythology into rhyme, the descrip- 
tions of English landscape, the declara- 
tions of England’s might, inevitable to the 
English gentleman beginning to write— 
and here is very little poetry. 

Through inheritance Mr. Hewlett came 
by a knowledge of feudal England. The 
study of black letter law has been followed 
by the family for several generations ; his 
father was head of the Land Revenue Rec- 
ord Office in Whitehall; and in 1896 he 
succeeded to his father’s position. Hered- 
ity, environment, individual temperament 
have worked to the end that Mr. Hewlett 
should be a medizvalist. Material and 
diction he has drawn from many sources. 
Of his finding of material in history I have 
spoken; he finds it, too, in the Italian 
novelle, but whence comes that wonderful 
style? The secret of that lies partly in 
his reading of the poets, in his gathering 
beautiful words from them; partly in his 
gleanings from the old romances. There 
he finds old words to love,—vavasour, 
destrier, feutre——but no such Wardour 
Street English as mars William Morris’s 
prose romances. His place names suggest 
Malory, and sometimes an incident harks 
back to the good knight,—as his brave 
and bannered style does to Chretien de 
Troyes, greatest of old French romancers. 
Mr. Hewlett, writer of prose romance, in- 
herits more from the poets than from the 
prosaists. It has been the poets, not the 
novelists, that have worked over what has 
been worked before; the novel is most 
often a man’s experience of life put intoa 
book ; the novelist generally cares so much 
more for the matter than he does for the 
style and form that he pays little heed to 
tradition at all. Hear Mr. Hewlett on 
form: “Form, my good sir, Form is your 
safeguard. Lay hold on form; you are as 
near to Essence as may be here below.” 
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To form and tradition Mr. Hewlett holds. 
I have suggested some origins for his 
wonderful style, but no style more than 
suggests his; it is all his own and wholly 
wonderful ; a trifle precious, affected, some 
may think, but not to insincerity. Words 
he finds in Milton and Keats and Shelley 
and Rossetti; characters are suggested by 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, Master 
Porges proving that he knows the clowns 
to the heart, and the pilgrims of the “New 
Canterbury Tales” more than their title 
showing his intimate knowledge of the 
older pilgrims; perhaps Shakespeare has 
taught him something of his own imper- 
sonality and broad tolerance, for some- 
thing of these Mr. Hewlett has. He 
quotes Dante, writes of Dante; Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, too, are Tuscans, and loved 
for their haunts as well as for their writ- 
ings ; Ariosto, though a Lombard, he must 
praise for his “Orlando.” The Provencal 
poets he groups around Richard, himself 
one of their*number, Bertran de Born, 
Peire Vidal, Girault of Borneilh, the Sing- 
ing Monk of Montauban and the rest. Is 
it strange that a man that knows well 
these poets, and of course, his Homer and 
Virgil, should write bravely? 

That Mr. Hewlett follows history 
largely in two of his long stories we know ; 
at the outset of one of his short stories, 
“Buondelmonte,” he owns to one method 


of composition, that of piecing “together 


from a hundred scraps.” He is true anti- 
quarian, but there is no trait of the plod- 
ding scholar. He hopes that he has, and 
he has, “got the dust away,” and “the old 
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bones are none the worse for the galvan- 
izing.” He continues, “They were great 
flesh once.” With great flesh he covers 
them again. 


When you stop to consider the high sub- 
jects he essays, the scope and richness of 
his work, his power becomes apparent. 
He makes the past live as few have made 
it live; brings it before you in all its 
classes of society, kings, lords, magicians, 
poets, outlaws, burgers, peasants; finds 
fresh incident; and gives you the look 
of the country as it must have been. And 
then his women! Stevenson, his greatest 
immediate predecessor in romance, 
failed here where Mr. Hewlett  suc- 
ceeds most. There are no other such 
women in contemporary fiction, save Mr. 
Meredith’s, and few anywhere in English 
fiction, such as these,—Simonetta, Isoult, 
Vanna Dardicozzo, Ippolitta, Selvaggia, 
Alys of Wark, Paravail, Jehane, Piccarda, 
Mary of Scotland and her four Marys— 
each a personality amd each triumphantly 
alive! He loves to breech them and to 
send them out as pages. He does this so 
often it becomes a mannerism, but it is an 
old and worthy device, and he makes them 
braver boys than Viola or Rosalind or 
Euphrasia. These books of Mr. Hewlett’s 
are sunswept, every one of them—high- 
hearted, warm-blooded, blithe, refreshing 
books,—thrilled, to use his own phrase, 
vith “robust, red-lunged, open air Pagan- 
ism.” Their author is but forty-three and 
with but seven years of maturity of power 
behind him. Good things have come of 
him, great things should come. 





THE TRUTH AND THE BOOK 


By LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS, author of ‘‘ The Tu-tze’s Tower” 


ANKIND is supposed to be out 
on a perpetual hunt after truth. 
Suppressing the temptation to 

observe that this idea must have 
been set in circulation by someone im- 
perfectly acquainted with mankind, it is 
undeniable that every once in a while there 
arises, in the best regulated breasts, a heav- 
ing revolt against fiction for being fiction. 

Were it fact, now, we feel, we would not 
say a word against it. “Sure,” the drench- 
ed Milesian bemoaned himself, “it niver 
rains on a nice dhry day, whin ye might 
like it, but always on a nasty wet one!” 
Even with our First Primers the suffering 
begins, to us who are of sensitive apper- 
ceptions. .Well we know, even at the age 
of five, that it is not natural for little boys 
to be so abjectly, fawningly polite to one 
another as is Ted in dialogue with Joe. 
And after comparative maturity has 
brought us to the Fourth Reader, we know 
equally well that when thirsting for in- 
formation the young idea pounces on its 
parents in a fashion quite different from 
the humble prayer of Willy: 

“Papa, I notice that this book speaks 
of geysers. If you have time, won’t you 
please be so good as to tell me what a 
geyser is?” 

Who is not aware that Fourth Reader 
parents always have time, and only live to 
exude information ? 

So it pursues us. When done with these 
infants who are too good to be true, but 
who nevertheless teach us a number of 
one-syllabled words, we meet, in more ad- 
vanced juvenile literature, people who are 
too bad to be true. This also is vanity. 
Painful experience has taught us that chil- 
dren*are not allowed to be as naughty, de- 
lightfélly or otherwise, as those in “The 
Golden Age” or “Peck’s Bad Boy;” nor 


do the bandit, the pirate, or the gypsy loom 
on our limited horizon. And when, ar- 
rived at full adult understanding, we dis- 
cover that the people in the novels we have 
been reading are too interesting to be true, 
it is the last touch of disappointment. 
There is a flag-of-truce affair called Real- 
ism, which is not to be held lightly, for it 
is a large school and has had great and 
reverend masters, whose fame has drawn 
many to sit at their feet,—and often, alas! 
to bring away, as guerdon o&their appren- 
ticeship, little but the mud-crusts which 
fell from those august shoes. With one 
rebound the goaded reader is over into it, 
wondering why he does not like it better 
when there. 

Simply because he is a genial, high-prin- 
cipled, beautifully unconscious hypocrite. 
We all are, when it comes to literature. Of 
course we want truth, but we must choose 
where. In our religion, ves; in our sci- 
ence, of necessity; but in our literature— 
honestly, do we want it, or even need it? 
Could we endure in a story, we who so 
dislike it in life, the actual, flat truth ? 

Here comes up Pilate’s question. Veri- 
similitude in literature is that which im- 
presses the reader as true. Whether or 
not it ever happened is immaterial. There 
is more reality to us in “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” than in the circumstantial news- 
paper report of a sensational criminal trial 
in our own State. In this drama the fig- 
ures seem fantastic, remote, not actual peo- 
ple like ourselves,—‘“with umbrellas,” as 
Stevenson would add. But in that alle- 
gory written in out-dated English by a 
man buried these three centuries, every 
character, from Pliable to Greatheart, is 
vivid. Why? Did they in actual leathern 
shoes ever walk this dusty earth? No; but 
because literary skill has made us indiffer- 
ent as to whether they ever did or not. 
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Good fiction, however fictionary, is not 
untruth. It is, in fact, truth telescoped, 
life edited. We get everything edited— 
things which origiaally belonged to it trim- 
med off, things extraneous trimmed on. 
We see this even in a mutton chop. The 
writer knows of a person of extreme youth 
who, when taken for the first time to a 
hotel to partake of an elaborate repast, 
endured all things until his chop with its 
wreath of parsley arrived. It was pre- 
emptorily ordered back, with the indig- 
nant complaint: “Man bring Ted fowers 
wif his meat, papa! Man ought to know 
Ted don’t like f’owers wif his meat!” 

The uncompromising realist, then, is the 
man who won't have flowers with his meat. 
Most of us, however, like them. The ac- 
tual drudging daily deeds, the muddled 
mental processes, of an ordinary, semi- 
stupid, semi-vicious, only semi-successful 
individual like myself, or my even worse 
next-door neighbor—this does not get into 
books, thank Heaven! It is quite bad 
enough to live it. A book can present life 
as it is not, or even as it seemingly could 
never be, and yet if it paints it as we would 
wish it to be, one were rash to call it untrue 
to life, of which our longings form part 
and parcel. The triumphant justification 
of what in our inept jargon we call the 
maddest of extravaganzas, the Lewis Car- 
roll books, is in the number of children 
who have sat on mantelpieces, in the trem- 
ulous hope and prayer that the looking- 
glass would melt like Alice’s and let them 
through; that of another “extravaganza,” 
“Peter Ibbetson,” in the number of sober 
grown-ups who have tried to follow its 
reasonable-sounding recipe for “dreaming 
true.” 

In the gulf between this first book of 
Du Maurier’s and his last one lies the dif- 
ference between the book which is only 
relatively untrue to life and that which is 
truly untrue. Everyone would wish, by 
“dreaming true,” to return to the enchant- 
ed kingdom of cnildhood, or continue com- 
munication with beloved ones who have 
passed beyond the veil. But “The Mar- 


tian” touches no such universal chord. It 
is what schoolboys call “a dead give-away” 
on the dullness of life in Mars that Martia 
is obliged to seek an object of interest and 
activity so far away as the earth. 


Nor do 
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its inhabitants’ coats of natural hair, “soft 
and silky, something like sealskin,” allure. 
We can see such things at the Zoo, and, 
what is more, believe in them. 


To convince is the whole battle. Your 
book on “Utopia” is good if it makes such 
a place attractive, bad if it does not. Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps-Ward’s  much- 
discussed “Gates Ajar” failed of its mis- 
sion to present a working theory of the 
life beyond, simply because we were not 
sure we cared for the prospect she painted. 
We were not sure but that we desired to 
lay down, with the rest of our’ earthly 
cares, the labors of digesting ginger-bread 
and playing, and above all, hearing, pianos. 

It is unlikely that any literature in any 
age, past as well as present, ever photo- 
graphed life. It may have painted its por- 
trait, notoriously a different matter. No- 
body ever drew an actual man. Nobody, 
for that matter, ever fell in love with one, 
or adopted one for a friend, or even lived 
with one. He lives instead with a more or 
less modified angel or fiend of his own 
imagination’s coloring, and dies thinking 
his daily companion something other than 
he was. Nowhere can we escape from the 
aspiration as opposed to the fact, or, rather, 
substituted for it. The folk-literatures of 
ancient peoples probably mislead as well 
as enlighten. Men may never have been 
sO superstitious as we judge them to have 
been, from a religious mythology built 
up by those who, sighing then as always 
for a return to the age of faith, desired 
to make them more superstitious. 

The instant contemporary popularity of 
a satire such as “Don Quixote” shows 
how few people, even in the fag end of 
the age of chivalry, really believed the 
romances they read and wrote, and how a 
true knight in those days was as bizarre 
a figure as a consistent Christian to-day. 
Similarly, one may doubt whether even in 
that age the “Decameron” tales could after 
all have been related, as_ professed, 
in a mixed company, without being edited, 
much as they are edited to-day. The age 
was bad, but had it been so bad as that, 
the “Decameron” must needs have been 
worse to attract attention at all! Field- 
ing, “the last that ever drew a many’ prob- 
ably cut his hero, who so shocks us§several 
notches higher than the swaggering, 
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sgaualid-souled squireens of eighteenth- 
century England, else he had passed un- 
noticed. The piquant, the striking, con- 
sist not in the accustomed, but in the un- 
usual. It was because of the extremism 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” because it 
showed not the average effects, but the 
hideous possibilities, of an unsafe system, 
that the book wrought so powerfully. 
Truth is not only stranger than fiction, 
it is less salable, and ought to be less sala- 
ble. Too much of life is dull, malodorous, 
illogical. A young man in the next street 
to you hangs himself—“ No reason discov- 
erable,” says the two-stick newspaper para- 
graph, and the incident ends there—in life. 
Let any novelist of you dare to have a 
young man hang himself for no apparent 
cause and with no bearing on the story! 
After all, if you seek first the kingdom of 
art and its requirements, most other things 
are likely to be added unto you. While, 
seeking the real alone, even that eludes 
you, to leave you stranded, like Henry 
James, on the desert short of unintelli- 
gible transcendental romance, visited only 
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by the stray boat of a venturous critic. 
Shakespeare with all his seacoast of Bo- 
hemia, is true to life, true not in displaying 
in “Othello” merely the pettiness of a love 
beyond reason, but its nobility as well; in 
“Hamlet” not the contemptibility but the 
pathos of weakness; in Falstaff not the 
vileness but the spark of warm humanity 
in the picaroon. 

A wrinkle-browed realist, over-dutiful 
about truth, would have destroyed every 
flower in his haste to uncover the unsight- 
ly roots. A half-and-half man would have 
tried, as so many modern ones do, to 
present both, had an indifferent success. 
and become a name and two dates in a 
biographical dictionary. People scarce ap- 
preciate the bloom, for the distraction of 
the black appended filaments, heavy with 
earth, and never meant to see light. But 
the Master, making the momentous choice 
as to whether he would smell the mould 
above the rose or the rose above the mould, 
produced that which none, in all the cen- 
turies which have passed without wither- 
ing one brilliant, miraculous petal, has yet 
called an artificial blossom. 


FOR ME 


By JEAN INGELOW 


TAND at the water’s brink, 
And shoals of spotted barbel you shall see, 
Basking between the shadows, look and think 


“This beauty is for me ;” 


For me this freshness in the morning hours, 


For me the water’s clear tranquillity, 
For me the soft descent of chestnut flowers, 


The cushat’s cry for me. 


The lovely laughter of the wind-sway’d wheat, 
The easy slope of yonder pastoral hill ; 
The sedgy brook whereby the red kine meet 


And wade and drink their fill. 
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Courtesy Committee on Open-Air Plays, University of Pennsylvania. 


From a gcene in ‘‘As You Like It.’’ 


ROSALIND TO ORLANDO: “TO YOU I GIVE MYSELF, FOR 1 AM YOURS.” 


¢ 


‘‘UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE” 


O one who has attended an out-of- 
door performance of a Shake- 
speare play, as, for instance, “A 

Midsummer Night’s Dream” or “As You 
Like It,” presentations of which have 
recently been given at various of the 
American universities and colleges by the 
Ben Greet Company, of London, can deny 
that such a presentation is at once a most 
unique and pleasurable experience. 
After all, what could be more fitting 
than Titania and Oberon prancing mer- 
rily and lightly over sunlit grass, or rest- 
ing in the shadows of leaves, bright and 
breeze-tossed; what more appropriate 
than Rosalind, with gay laugh ringing 


through the free air, or Orlando, flung 
full length at ease upon a green bank, cool 
and mossy? 

No theatre can vivify mere canvas, 
howsoever skilfully it be adorned; paint 
cannot generate the subtle atmosphere of 


flowery fragrance. No stage, howsoever 
elaborately it be equipped, can reproduce 
the stimulating influence of air, fresh and 
vibrant, or the magnetic impulse born of 
contact with things alive and growing. 
Four walls and a roof, shutting out the 
blue sky; man’s mechanical contrivances, 
producing poor, vain substitutes for the 
gold sunlight, all tend to create in modern 
theatrical performances that artificiality 





Courtesy Committee on Open-Air Plays, University of Pennsylvania From a scene in “As You Like It.’” 


ROSALIND 


‘‘From the east to western Ind, 
No jewel is like Rosalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 
All the pictures fairest linéd 
Are but black to Rosalind, 
Let no fair be kept in mind, 
But the fair of Rosalind.”’ 
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“UNDER THE 


which gives so often the lie to realistic 
effect and crushes out too frequently that 
sense of whole-souled, unlimited enjoy- 
ment. 

In the out-of-door play unconvention- 
ality must, perforce, form the keynote. 
Stage traditions have necessarily to be 
abandoned, the arts of make-up fail com- 
pletely of illusion and become grotesque 
and tawdry when brought beneath the 
penetrating and reientless scrutiny of the 
broad daylight. 

With only a green knoll for treading 
boards and clumps of trees for back- 
ground, the “behind the scenes,” that 
realm usually so mysterious, here all vis- 
ible, an open panorama of green land- 
scape, curtained merely by a lacery of 
thickly-foliaged boughs; exits and en- 
trances furnished simply by the tree 


trunks, what stage traditions and meth- 
ods, years old and proved by years of 
practice, will apply? 

Even the orchestra foregoes its custo- 
mary dignity and lurks amid the shrub- 
beries. 


A few soft strains and the play 
is on, a. subtle, sympathetic intimacy 
springing up between performers, and 
spectators, simultaneously with the first 
lines. The scenes proceed one after an- 
other, without break or pause. Bottom 
and his fellows disappear over the hill on 
one side as the fairy troupe dances up the 
incline on the other. In the meantime 
Helena or Demetrius, or both, awaiting 
their cue, saunter leisurely along the bor- 
der line. For once the world of the drama 
is brought close to the world of real life; 
for once theatrical artificiality and imita- 
tion disappear. 

Mr. Greet introduces, for the first time 
in the history of professional drama, chil- 
dren for the fairy roles in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and a more enjoyable 
and effective result can scarcely be con- 
ceived of. Ten-year-olds reciting Shake- 
speare, and reciting it well, acting Shake- 
speare and acting it, too, with expression 
and a proper feeling—surely it marks the 
beginning of a new epoch in the progress 
of histrionic art! The very naturalness 
with which children do everything, the 
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sincerity other than which they have as 
yet not learned, calls forth a like absence 
of pose and a like frank abandon from 
their fellow actors which, combined with 
the free, large atmosphere and lack of 
formal restrictions, can scarcely fail to 
furnish a bit of the most delightful real- 
ism. One is almost made to believe in 
fairies, even outside of poetry, with the 
light-footed Puck capering wildly in and 
about the tree trunks, mischievous and 
spirited, a veritable red imp let loose, and 
convincing, even to the strange, uncanny 
laughter that rises unexpectedly from un- 
expected places and echoes as the madcap 
elf flies round the hillside. 

To the imaginative, and to the lover of 
simple charm, this kind of dramatic spec- 
tacle must needs hold far more of pure 
enjoyment than all the _ elaborately 
wrought scenic effects and costly costum- 
ing with which the twentieth century 
play is so liberally endowed. The social 
element has no place in the out-of-door 
performance, the picnic spirit, that spirit 
of equality and mutual pleasure, must pre- 
vail. 

Proximity lends an unusually intimate 
interest to the spectators. Formalities fly 
and one recalls stories of those bygone 
days when players journeyed from town 
to town and performed on the green coun- 
try side, strolling companies of the type 
which, in all likelihood, first aroused to 
activity the young Shakespeare’s inborn 
love and genius for the drama. 

We need more of the spirit of Mr. 
Greet’s excellent company, and a further 
encouragement for the continuance of the 
open air plan; the colleges should all take 
up the enterprise and advance it, for its 
advancement will surely mean a step in- 
tellectually, as well as pleasurably, a step 
back to the things that are taken by a 
world that dwells too much among the 
things that seem. The heart of the uni- 
verse, the very soul of existence, has been 
buried deep in layers of outer show and 
trivialities, that which discards the intri- 
cate and burdensome accoutrements of 
false form is surely well worth the culti- 
vating. Q. MacD. 





ELINOR McCARTNEY LANE 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 


The author of “Nancy Stair’ made her 
debut in fiction in 1901, with “Mills of 
God.” As a little child Mrs. 
Lane had the gift of story tell- 
ing. Her Irish blood had 
given her keen emotions, the 
genius of expression and dramatic power. 
At the age of four she was borrowed by 
the neighbors to entertain their guests. 
With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes 
she dashed on to her climaxes, feeling 
the sweets of success, and not dreaming 


Mrs. Lane 


till later years that her own picturesque 
ness and fervid speech had anything to 
do with winning her audience of grown- 
ups. 
Like Nancy Stair, all her life she has 
made verses and written stories, receiv- 
ing for a school essay, when but nine, the 
praises of James Russell Lowell. In her 
short stories the scene is usually in the 
South, and the men and women splendid 
creatures, brave, generous, high-minded, 
yet human, a goodly company to meet. 
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BOOK NEWS 

Some years ago, when Mrs. Lane was 
at the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, 
North Carolina, she started a paper called 
“The Trifler,” which has the distinction 
of being the only paper in the United 
States published wherever the editor hap- 
pens to be. There have been a number 
of issues Of this unique sheet in Asheville. 
Last summer a number was published in 
Gloucester, and during the winter a New 
York edition was brought out. The as- 
sociate editors are among the cleverest 
people in the United States, college pro- 
fessors, artists, poets, newspaper men and 
society people from all over the country. 
“The Trifler,” which was started as a 
literary diversion of a woman of literary 
tastes, was unusual enough to secure 
recognition by the “Boston Herald and 
Transcript,” the “New York Herald” 
and numerous’ smaller papers, the 
big city dailies giving from a column to 
half a page to the wit of the paper and 
the ability of the editor-in-chief. 

For many years, when not abroad, Mrs. 
Lane has spent her vacations in Glouces- 
ter. 


Mr. Karl Edwin Harriman, author of 
“Ann Arbor Tales” and “The Homebuild- 
ers,’ enjoyed not long since an 
experience that but seldom, 
fortunately, falls to the lot of 
the occupant of an editorial 
position. Mr. Harriman is associate edi- 
tor of “The Pilgrim.” Just before leaving 
the “Detroit Journal” to become such, he 
was asked by a certain monthly magazine 
to write an article on a technical subject, 
that the editor thought would prove inter- 
esting to the readers of his publication. 
The article was prepared, but through a 
misapprehension of the date, it reached 
the office too late for the use to which it 
was to have been put. The article was 
paid for, however, but was at once placed 
in the hands of a literary agent for sale. 
Mr. Harriman had not been examining 
manuscript for “The Pilgrim’? more than 
two weeks when the office received a par- 
cel from an agent with which it had fre- 
quently done business. The parcel was 
turned over to Mr. Harriman and proved 
to contain his article. Humorous as the 


A Unique 
Editorial 
Experience 
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situation was it became more so when Mr. 
Harriman was compelled to return the 
MS. to the broker as unavailable. It was 
not at all suited to “The Pilgrim.” This 
is believed to be the only case where a 
writer was compelled to refuse the pub- 
lication of his own article. 


SAF eR Reamer 
” 


KARL E. HARRIMAN 


The MacGowan Sisters, authors of 
“Huldah,” were born in Ohio. Their 
father was a Federal officer, 
and the close of the Civil War 
found him in military com- 
mand of Chattanooga. He sent 
for his family to join him, and they have 
lived there ever since. 

Of Virginia and Maryland ancestry, 
the mother and children easily slipped 
into the groove of Southern life and man- 
ner of thought. Some of the best literary 
work done by both sisters concerns itself 
with the Southern mountaineer. 


The 
MacGowan 
Sisters 


Tennessee supplies many of the cow- 
boys and cattlemen of the Southwest, and 
it was in search of literary material that 
the elder sister, in 1889, went to Texas. 
The other sister had been married two 
years before, and was ardently pursuing 
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the writing of short stories, in which she 
had already had some encouragement. 
Miss MacGowan wrote home a letter to 
the local paper of which her father was 
editor-in-chief, from Tom Green County, 
West Texas, where she had gone on a sort 
of exploring trip, and where she was for 
the moment teaching a curious and in- 
teresting little school, composed largely 
of ranchmen’s children, and with a sizable 


ALICE MacGOWAN AND GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 


sprinkling of Mexicans. The thing was 
full of humor and racy of the Texas soil, 
and it took well. She went straight from 
it into professional work, writing letters 
and sketches for a syndicate of newspa- 
pers.. 

At present the authors of “Huldah” live 
on Mission Ridge, the site of the Battle 
of Mission Ridge, nearly forty years ago, 
and now a favorite suburb of the city of 
Chattanooga. Mrs. Cooke occupies thie 
old MacGowan place, and Miss Mac- 
Gowan’s cottage is in the same enclosure. 
In it are the offices, for both sisters dic- 
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tate their work and keep a methodical 
amount of notes and preparatory matter 
for every book. 

* ok * 


Miss Helen Keller was graduated 
from Radcliffe College, Harvard, on June 
28. Those who have watched 
with such profound interest 
her remarkable career will be 
more than delighted with this 
achievement. The event is fraught with a 
special significance, as showing to what 
degree it is possible to overcome physical 
afflictions of the most baffling order. 


Helen Keller 
A Harvard 
Graduate 


* * x 


Miss Agnes Repplier, the well-known 
Philadelphia writer, whose essays have 
earned her an_ international 
reputation, has been elected 
president of the Contemporary 
Club of Philadelphia, a_posi- 
tion of no little honor. Miss Repplier has 


Agnes 
Repplier 


spent much time, during the past few 
years, in Europe, her books appearing in 


America at intervals. Among the best- 
known of her works are “Books and 
Men,” “Points of View,” “Essays in Idle- 
ness,” “‘Philadelphia—the Place and _ the 
People” and “The Fireside Sphinx.” The 
author is one of the most successful among 
the few good essayists in America, her 
clever satire and scintillating wit readily 
winning her a large audience. 


: ee 


Mlle. Helene Vacaresco, author of 
“Kings and Queens I Have Known,” is 
an aristocrat to her finger tips, 
but of the wholly modern 
type. Born of a noble Row- 
manian family, and maid of 
honor to the Queen, she is also a club 
woman, member of that most strenuous 
guild, the Women Journalists. She has 
published three volumes of poems, one 
of them, “Chants d’Aurore,” having had 
the great distinction of being crowned by 
the French Academy. Her “Roumanian 
Ballads” obtained the much-coveted Jules 
Favre prize from the French Academy, a 
prize obtainable by women _ only, and 
rarely conferred. Mlle. Vacaresco has 
also been decorated with the French or- 


A very 
Modern 
Aristocrat 
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der, Officier de I’Instruction Publique, and 
the order in brilliants of the Queen of 
Roumania. She is a friend of the Queen 
of England, who is said to be a great 
admirer of her works. 


* * 


There is a rumor abroad that Mr. Ber- 

nard Shaw has written a play to be pro- 

duced by the Irish Dramatic 

aaee Society. Shaw enthusiasts are 

ay hoping that the news is cor- 

rect. It is said that the sub- 

ject is to be the Englishman in Ireland, 
an interesting subject, truly. 


* * x 


James A. B. Scherer, author of “Japan 
To-day” was born near Salisbury, N. C., 
in 1870. His father was a Lu- 
theran minister, who died 
while the author was a boy, 
and the son entered Roanoke 
College in 1885, graduating in 1890. He 
won the scholarship in English literature 
and the medal in oratory, besides gaining 
the distinction of being the only man to 
graduate from the institution with perfect 
grades in English. From the time he was 
seventeen years old he was constantly en- 
gaged in mission work during the sum- 
mer vacations in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, and upon his graduation he became 
pastor of a church while pursuing his the- 
ological studies privately. In 1891 the 
Southern branch of the Lutheran Church 
asked Mr. Scherer to be their pioneer in 
Japan, a call which he accepted, establish- 
ing himself in Tokyo after an examination 
by the South Carolina Synod. In Japan 
he first worked in collaboration with a na- 
tive preacher, making frequent tours of 
exploration through the country, chiefly 
by bicycle, a sport of which he was always 
very fond, and it was on one of these trips 
that he made the acquaintance of Verbeck, 
who remained his guide and friend for 
many years. 

Mr. Scherer shortly afterward offered 
to undertake the work of teaching English 
in the important Japanese southern city 
of Saga, where no missionaries had re- 
sided up to that time. The mission board 
approved of this task, and he threw him- 
self into the work with the energy and en- 
thusiasm which has always characterized 


Or. Scherer 
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his missionary efforts. In 1894 he mar- 
ried a young American girl from Welles- 
ley, who was teaching in a nearby town 
of Yamaguchi. He broke down from 
overwork in the summer of 1896, and was 
ordered back to America. 

Dr. Scherer has since served as pastor 
of a country parish in upper South Caro- 
lina and to a larger church in Charleston 
in the same State. A post-graduate course 
in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, gave 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Besides serving as instructor in a Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, he is the author of 
two books, “Four Princes,” published in 
1902, and a recent book on “Japan To-day” 
which gives much of his experience in that 
country. He has also contributed to var- 
ious magazines and periodicals, chiefly on 
subjects appertaining to literature and 
history. 

In January, 1904, he was elected presi- 
dent of Newberry College, South Carolina, 
and this position he still holds. 





J. A. B. SCHERER 


An amusing incident is related of Mr. 
Thomas Martindale, the author of “Sport 
Indeed.” During one of his 

An Odd annual hunting trips to Maine, 
Thiet while in the land of the moose 
he had occasion to pass the 

night in a deserted hunting camp, and in 
the morning he was dismayed to find that 
his wallet, containing all the money he 
had provided for the trip, had disap- 
peared. How the wallet had left his 
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pocket he was unable to comprehend, but 
what had become of it was a greater mys- 
tery. A thorough search of the place 
was made, but no trace could be found 
of the lost article. Incidentally Mr. Mar- 
tindale’s attention was drawn to a fam- 
ily of porcupines that had taken up their 
abode beneath the flooting of the dilap- 
idated cabin, and in order to investigate 


THOMAS MARTINDALE 


their curious habitation Mr. Martindale 
removed some of the rough logs which 
served for flooring. What was his sur- 
prise to see snugly lying in a corner of 
one of the burrows the lost wallet, undam- 
aged except for a tooth mark left by the 
funny little thief, who had carried it away. 
To this day Mr. Martindale does not 
know how the porcupine secured the wal- 
let from his pocket. 


* * * 


While many papers are censuring Mrs. 
Alice Hegan Rice and sympathizing with 
the troubles of “Mrs. Wiggs,” 

Two Sides to Says the “Louisville Courier- 
the Question Journal,” a word on the other 
side is timely. The public that 

hints at “a division of the spoils” and 
expresses its horror at the invasion of the 
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old woman’s “castle” should be made ac- 
quainted with some truths not hitherto 
printed. It needs to be informed that for 
years—for ten years at least before Mrs, 
Rice ever thought of writing her book— 
the author and her family have helped 
Mrs. Bass in whatever trouble of mind, 
body or estate she has found herself. That 
Mrs. Bass was merely a suggestion to ge- 
nius, and not the whole of the character, is 
proved by her own actions, which show 
none of the merry optimism attributed to 
the celebrated personage of the cabbage 
patch. The old lady would never have 
known she had been “writ up in a book” 
—so composite is the creation—had not 
some outsiders, recognizing the scene of 
the tale and some of her sayings, told her. 
The pictures in the papers came from Mrs. 
Bass herself. One editor suggests that 
Mrs. Rice should be made to pay the fines 
in Court ; another that she be “made an ex- 
ample of’’—just how he doesn’t say ; hun- 
dreds of papers have taken the matter up, 
and not one has done Mrs. Rice justice. 
To all of these a few words must be said: 
Some of her friends know a few points 
that Mrs. Rice herself never mentions. 
They know that shortly after her big roy- 
alties began to flow in Mrs. Bass came into 
possession of a nice bank account; they 
know that from the moment Mrs. Bass 
began to suffer from a too curious public 
Mrs. Rice and her family offered to bear 
all the trouble and expense of a move to 
an entirely new neighborhood, but, pre- 
ferring her cabbage patch, Mrs. Bass de- 
clined. They know that from the first 
Mrs. Rice has sympathized with Mrs. Bass 
in her attitude toward her persecutors and 
has gone to great lengths to shield and 
protect her. 


Doubtless the many readers of “The 
New Republic” will be glad to know that 
Mr. Mallock’s latest venture in 
The Author of fiction is the book of the hour 
ein New in England. They may also 
epublic 3 - Eve 
like to know that this clever 
writer is a very popular man among the 
most prominent American society folk in 
London, a close friend of the Bradley- 
Martins and of William Waldorf Astor. 
But Mr. Mallock is not a society favorite 
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merely because he writes good books; he 
isa member of an old and renowned Devy- 
onshire family and his brother is the pres- 
% 4 a 
ent owners of Cockington Hall, near Tor- 
quay. 
“ 


Dr. George C. Lorimer sailed for Eu- 
rope on June 14. He has for many years 


supplied London and Edin- 
Georgec. burgh pulpits during the sum- 
Lorimer mer months. Illness, however, 


will prevent him from being 
welcomed in this capacity by his many 
friends abroad during the coming summer 
and he will be compelled to spend his time 
at the Baths in Nanheim. 


Miss Elizabeth Robins is a Kentuckian 
by birth, and niece of a former dean of 
the University of Louisville. 


The Author 

of “ The At an early age she began her 
Magnetic stage career and while play- 
~~ ing in the Boston Museum 


met George R. Parks, to whom she was 
married. She had the good fortune to 
be among the Booth and Barrett support 
when the two great actors came to play 
in Boston, and during her second season 
with the company Mr. Booth gave her 
such parts as Calpurnia, Desdemona and 
Ophelia. 

But just about this time her husband 
died and, broken in health, Mrs. Parks 
was forced to leave the stage for the time 
being. In company with Mrs. Ole Bull 
she went to the latter’s home in Norway, 
and it was while there that she was 
aroused to an active interest for Ibsen’s 
plays, in the acting of which she has since 
gained so considerable a success. After 
staying with Mrs. Bull for some months 
she went to England, where she became 
understudy for Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, and 
when the latter was suddenly taken iil 
Miss Robins was given her opportunity on 
the London stage, and achieved an imme- 
diate success. 

It was about eight years ago that Miss 
Robins began writing, under the name of 
C. E. Raimond. Her first book was “The 
Fatal Gift of Beauty,” followed by the 
more popular “Open Question,” which in 
turn is now succeeded by a work of no 
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little promise, “The Magnetic North,” a 
story of the Klondike and the result of 
several years of careful study and enter- 
prise. 






















ELIZABETH ROBINS 


The personal history of Michael Davitt, 
whose book, “The Fall of Feudalism in 
Ireland,” has just been pub- 
lished, reads almost like a 
romance. He was born in 
Ireland, in 1846. At the age 
of seven he had his first experience of 
being evicted by a landlord. At ten he 
was working in a Lancashire cotton mill, 
where he suffered the loss of his right 
arm in the machinery. Thus handicap- 
ped, he became successively a newsboy, a 
printer’s devil, and an assistant letter car- 
rier. In 1865 he joined the Fenian Broth- 
erhood, and after five years was arrested 
and tried for treason-felony and sentenced 
to fifteen years’ penal servitude. In ’77 
he was released as a “ticket-of-leave” 
man, but, so far from taking any warning 
from this experience, he joined Parnell 
and other agitators in 1879, and founded 
with them the Irish Land League. Sev- 
eral times he landed again in prison for 
short terms. His Parliamentary career 
has been a stormy one, owing to the oppo- 
sition of his enemies. He was first elected 
during his imprisonment in Portland 
Convict Prison, in 1882, and was dis- 


Michael 
Davitt 


qualified because his sentence for treason- 


He is 


felony had not been served out. 
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the author of several other volumes, but 
“The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland” sums 
u» the valuable results of the life work of 
Parnell, Davitt and their fellow-agitators. 


Mr. Burton E. Stevenson is a firm be- 
up the valuable results of the life work of 
make his way in the world if 
he reallyswants to, and can 
get work to do if he looks for 
it in earnest. He had occa- 
sion to prove this once for himself. 


A Writer's 
Beginning 


BURTON E. STEVENSON 


It was a good many years ago, when he 
was on his way back to Princeton Uni- 
versity, after a vacation spent at his home 


in Ohio. A wreck and a series of other 
accidents had delayed him, so that he 
reached the city of Baltimore, Md., abso- 
lutely without money and with nothing 
that could be pawned. He knew nobody 
in the place, and finally he hunted up the 
office of the “Baltimore American,” and 
asked for work. 

“What can you do?” inquired the edi- 
tor. 

“Well, I can set type or write a poem 
for you,” answered the undaunted vis- 
itor. 

The editor smiled. 

“There is always a difference of opin- 
ion about the merits of a poem,” he said, 
“but everybody knows a good typesetter. 
Suppose you take a case.”’ 

So Mr. Stevenson took a case, and at 
the end of two days had earned enough 
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to take him through to his destination, 
He was late, of course, in getting there, 
and the faculty had him up for an ex- 
planation, but when they heard it he was 
forgiven. 


Mr. Charles W. Towne, who chose the 
piayful pseudonym of Gideon Wurdz as 
author of the “Foolish Dic- 
tionary,” has yet to attain the 
age of thirty. He is the son 
of a Baptist clergyman, who 
makes his home in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
was graduated from Brown University in 
1897. Soon after graduation he began 
his newspaper career in New York, and 
shortly joined the reportorial staff of the 


** Gideon 
Wurdz’’ 


CHARLES TOWNE 


“Boston Herald,” where for a number of 
years he was known as the star reporter 
when it came to high-class descriptive 
writing. His noted achievement on the 
“Herald” was his description of that nota- 
ble event in Boston when, on the night of 
December 31, 1900, thousands and thou- 
sands of people gathered about the State 
House on Beacon Hill to see Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and his associates con- 
duct the impressive ceremony of greeting 
the new century. 

This young author gives >romise as an 
American humorist, and is understood to 
have in preparation other ‘foolish’ books. 
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NEW VERSE 


tiousness, “The Puritan Maid” can- 

not be said to be _ ill-sustained. 
Though cumbersome, by reason of certain 
insertions of the order of soliloquies, none 
too interesting, and often wearisome in 
their repetition, it is yet a narrative in 
meter that tells a story in a sympathy-com- 
pelling way. 

Mr. Lee is, in so far as we can discover, 
a Southerner, and the poem would seem 
something of a bond to seal anew, and 
with emphasis, the reunion of the North 
and the South after the war. The spirit 
of patriotism is perceptible throughout, as 
isa whole-souled generosity, which makes 
excuse for literary deficiency a matter al- 
most too easy of accomplishment. 


Mr. Lee uses a melodious form of verse, 
though a trying one—the rhymed couplet. 
Where the poem runs smoothly it verges 
on jingle ; where the cadence is broken the 
ines halt or come to a pause jerkily. At 
times there is a too conspicuous ingenuity 
of rhyme, a not surprising matter, how- 
ever, in a poem one hundred and thirty- 
two pages in length. A marked tendency 
towards exclamation serves also to mar 
the artistic aspect of the whole, giving a 
pirit of exaggeration, even of melodrama 
to many of the lines. Some of the fig- 
utes, the poetic conceptions, are good, the 
ethical and spiritual significance strikes 
high, but when we take the stanzas, one 
by one, and go carefully over them, the 
cudities, apparent in almost every verse, 
stand too plainly forth. It is one of those 
attempts at poetry that will pass the scru- 
tiny of a careless perusal well, but which 
upon a more serious reading becomes an 
indisputable disappointment. 


F ti a poem of its length and preten- 





Tue Puritan Marv. A poem by George 
Taylor Lee. 

Tue Divine Vision. By A. E. 

A Book oF VERSE. By John Lewis March. 


Desire. By Charlotte Eaton. 


Not so the volume entitled “The Divine 
Vision.” The Irish writer who prefers to 
be known simply as A. E. stands with Mr. 
Yeats in the field of mystic poetry. Even 
more of a visionary than the author of 
“In the Seven Woods,” he enclouds all 
things which issue from his pen in a filmy 
haze, sparkling and golden-tinted, and 
irresistibly inviting; if one be so inclined 
this poet will pierce the veil of bright mist 
and will carry his reader in spirit far be- 
yond the pale of the material world, and 
will roam with him through all the mys- 
terious mazes of the vast and vague in- 
visible. 

There is poetry and poetic insight of a 
highly superior order in the verses of Mr. 
A. E. He sees clearly, he writes music- 
ally, his imagination is wide in its bounds 


and capable of a greater expansion. He 
appreciates nature and is inspired by her 
wondrous beauties ; he has enthusiasm, the 
enthusiasm that gives the power of ex- 
pression, that bursts forth into a rush of 
song. 


A laughter in the diamond air, 
A music in the trembling grass; 
And one by one the words as light 
As joydrops through my being pass: 
“IT am the sunlight in the heart, the silver 
moon-glow in the mind; 
My laughter runs and ripples 
wavy tresses of the wind. 
I am the fire upon the hills, the dancing flame 
that leads afar 
Each burning hearted wanderer, and I the 
dear and homeward star. 
A myriad lovers died for me, and in their la 
test yielded breath 
I woke in glory, giving them immortal life 
though touched by death. 
They knew me from the dawn of time: if 
Hermes beats his rainbow wings, 
If Angus shakes his locks of light, or golden- 
haired Apollo sings, 
It matters not the name, the land: 
My joy in all the gods abides; 
Even in the cricket in the grass 
Some dimness of me smiles and hides. 


through the 
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For joy of me the daystar glows, and in de- 
light and wild desire 

The peacock twilight rays aloft its plumes and 
blooms of shadowy fire, 

Where in the vastness, too, I burn through 
summer nights and ages long 

And with the fiery-footed watchers shake in 
myriad dance and song.” 


Verse like this goes straight to the 
heart; it satisfies the ear and the artistic 
craving ; it not only pleases, but it bears a 
message that, sunk in liquid harmony, 
penetrates and wakes the dormant senses 
to a new movement and to infinitely higher 
aspirations. Not all of the poems, how- 
ever, have this grace and spontaneity, but 
there are enough qualified with spiritual 
essence or lyrical charm to place their au- 
thor in the ranks of the best English minor 
poets of the present day, and on a level 
with the most significant figure in Anglo- 
Irish literature, William Butler Yeats. 

Quite simple in charm and _ poetic, 
though quietly so, in conception are some 
verses by Mr. John Lewis March. The 
collection comprises love songs and nature 
poems chiefly, many of them erected on 
classic models and showing cleverness of 
verse-turning and young exuberance of 
spirit rather than strength of purpose or 
the passionate impulse of inspiration. 

The longer poems are in truth some- 
what tedious, the shorter ones form the 
really meritorious portion of the volume. 
Several of these smaller pieces are alive 
with enthusiasm for plants and flowers, a 
spring sprite dances through them, youth 
and love give them pleasing, admirably- 
blended colors. One or two have a decided 
attribute of quaintness, both in phrase 
and in idea, as for instance: 


To Sprinc, HER PIcrure. 


This is the time when birds to song awaken, 

And blue-eyed Flora hath had her picture 
taken. 

She sitteth as ye see her, simple, calm; 

A snowy cape clingeth against her arm. 

Her head is like a tulip’s on its stem; 

And those gold locks the wind hath played 
with them. 

She looketh, see, unto the days of June; 

Rough days have been, but sunshine followeth 
soon: 
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Even now her lips, unless she doth dissemble, 

With a still smile are moving half a-tremble: 

And though her eyes brood with the sense of 
peace, 

The gratitude and joy of her release, 

Already she is scattering and o’erturning 

Ashes of memory, and she is learning 

That if she willeth she may have her way, 

Idle and dance and sparkle the livelong day; 

That she may toss the wintry cape aside, 

That she may laugh, coquette, yes, even de- 
ride; 

To-morrow cometh, and her happy look 

Will shine and dimple like the meadow brook: 

Then ye shall see what broidery hath her 
dress! 

Then ye shall see the season’s witching stress! 

But now with tenderer gentleness still un- 
shaken, 

She sitteth sweet and hath her picture taken, 


Surely some sixteenth century poet or 
poets have been among Mr. March’s mas- 
ters. 


Wholly dissimilar to the verse of A. E. 
and widely different from that of Mr. 
March are the poems contained in “De 
sire,” by Charlotte Eaton. Someone has 
called Miss Eaton a second Walt Whit- 
man. A poor compliment to Whitman. 
The work is not even poetical ; it is ordi- 
nary prose, worked into Biblical measures 
and passed off for poetry. Indeed, one 
might be reading the Psalms or the ‘book 
of Job in so far as the metre of the verse 
is concerned, though the likeness in spirit 
is absent, the religious fervor being te 
placed by gilded sentimentality. Miss 
Eaton does, we doubt not, know something 
of love, of its limitless range, of sorrow, 
joy; agony and ecstacy! At least she wails 
loudly enough to be convincing, she rhap- 
sodises on lips and kisses until the reading 
generates a nausea. 


There is much of the earthy inher 
“poetically” expressed desires; she drags 
in the “new thought,” and mental telegra- 
phy, it is true, and tries to persuade her- 
self and her readers of a very live spiritual 
element in her ‘conception of love, but 
when she begins- texpress the sublimities 
and blisses of thé ¥énder passion the sou! 
force flees to thé Sackground. The first 
composition in the volume, “Song of the 
Body,” reminds one of the fair philosophy 
of Mary McLane, the one-time literary 
prodigy of Butte. - 
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SHORT STORIES BY 


one of the most potent factors in 

the deterioration of literary taste. 
To its agency is due much of the haphaz- 
ard and fitful reading that is now so in 
fashion, because of its easy access a gen- 
eral impatience of length and of serious- 
ness has been engendered. And yet the 
good short story is a rarity. Most of the 
examples devoured with such avidity are 
the ordinary, light tale of love and inci- 
dents in life, the really artistic short story 
being but an infrequent arrival. 

We have among present-day writers 
some eight or a dozen who can accomplish 
a tale of four or five thousand words or 
less and make of it a work of literary art. 
Among them Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
stands well to the front. When Mr. Page 
writes a novel he is apt to become intri- 
cate, often he is tedious; but when he 
writes a short story he gives us _ just 
enough to please immediately, and to whet 
the appetite for a little more. In “Bred 
inthe Bone,” his newest volume, Mr. Page 
takes for his central theme certain inher- 
ent traits of characters, traits “bred in the 
bone,’ and weaves around them stories, 
diverse, but always constant in their in- 
teresting power. The first tale, which is 
the best, describes an exciting horse race, 
in which a “green country boy,” riding a 
raw-boned country horse, both with pedi- 
grees, are the central figures. 

Another of our popular writers who 
handles a short story better than a novel 
of accepted length is Mr. Jack London. 
Mr. London’s volume of tales, ‘““The Faith 
of Men,” is composed of stirring, vigor- 


‘J ‘HE short story has probably been 


BRED IN THE BONE. 
Page. Illustrated. 


By Thomas Nelson 


By Jack London. 
By Robert Barr. 
By Edith Wharton. 
By Robert 


Tue Fartu oF MEN. 
THe Woman Wins. 
Tue Descent oF MAN. 


In SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. 
W. Chambers. 


POPULAR WRITERS 


ous examples of the well made short story. 
Most of the scenes are laid in the Klon- 
dike, and the dog as he exists in the far 
North is again among the strongest and 
most picturesque of the characters drawn. 
It would seem that Mr. London means to 
carry out his idea, expressed not so long 
ago as to the “terrible” as an essential fea- 
ture to good fiction. In his present vol- 
ume he spares the reader nothing in the 
picturing of brute force, he has given full 
reign to a rude strength which is one of 
his most salient attributes. 

Rather disappointing to his admirers is 
the collection of tales, “The Woman 
Wins,” by Robert Barr. Whether it is 
because his reputation is so well assured 
that he has grown careless or that some 
other influence has contributed a retard to 
his work, Mr. Barr, usually conceded one 
of the most gifted of story-tellers, has 
here given to his public an indubitably, un- 
polished, unmeritorious piece of work. 
The stories gathered together have been 
used in various magazines, and have, per- 
haps, been written in a hurry, evidence 
of which makes them unworthy the more 
permanent form. 

In direct antithesis, so far as care and 
minute revision work would seem to be 
involved, are the tales which appear in 
Mrs. Wharton’s volume, “The Descent of 
Man.” If anyone other than Mrs. Whar- 
ton or someone with an equal reputation 
had offered tales of this serious and pur- 
poseful character to the magazines the 
dainty editor’s slip would have been the 
payment in full. But Mrs. Wharton is 
Mrs. Wharton, and we are glad that such 
good fiction as she writes should become 
popularized. There is no end of delightful 
satire in the various pieces, and a deal of 
appreciable originality. 

The peculiar touch of morbidness and 
the strong scorn of the sordid things in 
life, which always strike a leading note 
in Mrs. Wharton’s stories, are here, 
though unemphasized. The most striking 
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features are the odd situations, most of 
them decidedly amusing in their way, 
though founded on a certain amount of 
sad truth, as, for instance, when the di- 
vorced wife of two men is by accident con- 
strained to entertain her two former hus- 
bands, together with her third husband, 
in the latter’s library. Tea taking under 
the circumstances was a somewhat embar- 
rassing process, though tactfully, realis- 
tically accomplished by Mrs. Wharton. 
One of the very cleverest concoctions in 
the way of fables, in this case so closely 
connected as to form a complete and com- 
pact narrative, is “In Search of the Un- 
known,” Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s lat- 
est book. This time Mr. Chambers has 
hit upon something new, and has man- 
aged it with exceeding cleverness. The 
conversational portions are unusually 
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funny, the situations absurd, the descrip- 
tions discounting the value somewhat by 
their tendency toward tautology. The 
tale has to do with the adventures of a 
scientist who goes on certain voyages of 
discovery, and has some very unique ex- 
periences. The man with the fins, the 
spirit of the North and the episode of the 
uxen eggs, make good reading, though one 
grows a little tired of it all towards the 
end. 

Mr. Chambers has always been consid- 
ered a good stylist, his present experiment 
is very ordinary as regards its English. 
But anyone who wants a_ good laugh 
should read about the great scandal at the 
Paris Exposition, wherein the Scientific 
Conference met and kings bestrode _ the 
newly hatched chicks belonging to a sup- 
posedly extinct species of bird. 


WATER LILIES 


By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


ND nearer to the river’s trembling edge 
There grew broad flag flowers, purple prankt with white, 


And starry river buds among the edge, 
And floating water lilies broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With moonlit beams of their own watery light, 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 
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WITH THE NEW 
BOOK §S 


Mr. Walter Lowrie comes to the study 
of the organization of the primitive 
The Church Church with an early Presby- 
and Its terian training, a Protestant 
Organization F'piscopal ordination and a 
Walter Lowrie Catholic—which must be 
sharply separated from Roman Catholic— 
conviction. He has besides shown his 
foundation belief in a formal and some- 
what rigid theology in a work on “The 
Doctrine of St. John,” and his scholarship 
in “Monuments of the Early Church.” 


With this equipment, born of studies 


which no one can have 
in pastoral labor, he comes to a 
transcription rather than translation 
—~an interpretation he calls it on the 
title-page—of Rudolph Sohm’s ‘“Kir- 
chen recht” or “Church-Law.” The 
first volume of this work bases the powers, 
position and sacerdotal weight of the 
Bishop upon the fact that in the primitive 
church he was the person who habitually 
administered the Eucharist. This in its 
turn rested on the basal and pregnant fact 
that the early church looked to a direct 
immediate inspiration and not to off- 
tial powers or legal selection as establish- 
ing the authority of its head. The teach- 
ing inspired office of the overseer grew 
into a sacerdotal weight through the sacri- 
ficial blessing and administration of the 
Eucharist, first by the Apostles, later by 
those they designated, and so on. This is 
anew view. No one can neglect it. It 
accompanied in Mr. Lowrie’s work by 
acareful, fair and illuminating study of 
the various Protestant views on this issue. 
Agree or not as one may with him, no 
me can read his work without finding 


and research 


he must restate his own opinions for this 
cogent and informed statement. What 
surprises the layman is that these learned 
men go on barking their shins on difficul- 
ties on which the comparative study of 
religion sheds an instant light. The transi- 
tion from a spiritual to a legalist view on 
which Mr. Lowrie and Herr Sohms lay 
such weight, has a very simple note and 
connotation in anthropology. 


Sex relations and differences are more 
talked about and less understood than any 
social phenomena. ‘Their ori- 
gin, working and explanation 
Havelock are now being approached from 
Ellis many points in biology, natural 
and morbid neurology and psychology. 
and anthropologic sociology. There still 
lacks a gathering of all these threads in 
one comprehensive volume. Mr. Patrick 
Geddes’ “Evolution of Sex” remains, per- 
liaps, the best biological statement, with 
all its extreme positions and undue em- 
phasis on nutritive relations. In 1894 Mr. 
Ellis summed in “Man and Woman” an 
effort to gather all that was known as to 
the effect, working and influence of sex 
characteristics. He has now revised this 
work, but has not rewritten it. This 
makes it lame and uneven at points, but, 
making allowance for the pathological 
bias, apparent in all Mr. Ellis’ work, it is 
by far the best summary of current knowl- 
edge on this subject. If it were more 
read, there would be less loose talking on 
female education and the work and wages 
of women. 


Man and 
Woman 


, 
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“Abundance and justice’—the utmost 
product fairly divided; this is the ideal to 
which this Italian economist 
addresses himself. Opposing 
socialism and its passion for 
the organization of the State, 
he urges competition in industry and the 
elimination of war with its subju- 
gation of nation by nation. He still 
lives in Cobden’s paradise. He _ has 
never grasped, however, the intensive 
effect and productivity of high or- 
ganization, the diffusion of wealth 
through the modern corporation or the 
steady accretion of nations, which is bring- 
ing peace. Having none of these, he is 
in the air from cover to cover of a volume 
which forgets that a regiment is not mere- 
ly 1000 times one man. 


Society of 
To-morrow 


G. De Moli- 
nari 


An English correspondent in Bulgaria, 
Macedonia and Albania, in 1902 and 1903, 
has told what he saw, in this 
book, with accuracy edged by 
the strongest sympathy for the 
Wyon insurgents. The information 
is at first hand, there are many photo- 
graphs and the drip of blood is on every 
page. ‘The book is one-sided. The case 
is not all for the ‘“Komitadjis,” but there 
is no exaggeration of Turkish “atrocities” 
and no personal narrative of the last rising 
is fuller or has more of moving adven- 
ture. 


The Balkans 
from Within 


Reginald 


Mr. Chesterton has more ability and 
less judgment than any man in current 
The Napoleon letters. He is to-day the first 
of Notting Mill real force that has appeared in 
G.K.Ches- them since Mr. Kipling left 
terten the poetry of life for its duller 
politics. This bizarre extravaganza which 
Mr. Chesterton has written on the para- 
doxes of modern life is set for the rising 
and falling of many. Stupid people will 
gag at it, the half-baked will grow hot 
over it, and the wise will grieve that such 
power should have so little sense. Nota 
page but has both its penetrating wisdom 
and its crass folly. 

Which wins must be an open question 
and a questionable issue. Mr. Chesterton 
has taken the whole melange of modern 


range 
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life and thrown it into a kaleidoscope of 
impossible revolution, revolt and rioting 
in the future, which sees every tendency in 
modern English life carried to its illogical 
extreme. 

When this novel is found out it will 
have a wide reading. The New Jersey 
The Priceot shore life in the fringe which 
Youth lives just back of the beach in 
Margery a more or less isolated board- 
Williams ing house life is drawn with 
pitiless fidelity in these vivid pages. They 
hold, which is more rare, the double power 
to feel nature and to see character. A 
young journalist of a literary turn anda 
young woman, the neglected daughter of 
a small, shabby, barkeeping hotel proprie- 
tor. These become in Miss Williams’ 
hands the perpetual tale of life marred by 
masculine irresolution and feminine self- 
sacrifice. 

‘2 © 


The third volume of this polyvolumed 
history of the theatrical art in all ages is 
ae “The Shakespearean Period 
Theatrical Artin England.” Written from 

_ the continental viewpoint, it in- 
Karl Mantziustroduces Italian comparison. 
Seyond this it does little more than ar- 
in lucid order what is _ already 
known and read by every student of 
Shakespeare. An advantage there is in 
having a period seen by English readers 
solely in relation to one great man, treated 
as a chapter in the national history of the 
theatre. But Herr Mantzius is no thinker. 
He tells facts. He does not give their 
relations. Succinct, well put, clear, com- 
plete, continuous this history is. It is 
no more. It will be more for reference 
and “required reading’”—just the book for 
a “course”’—than for reading. 


* * x 


Brandes is the one great critic of the 
end of the nineteenth century. He is and 
there is none like unto him. 

—* “Main Currents in Nineteenth 
an Century Literature” has in its 
Brandes fifth volume reached the men 
of 1830. It surveys them all, Hugo, Sand, 
Balzac, Merimee, Gautier and _ Sainte- 


Romantic 
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This is the core of French let- 
ters. There is here its origin, the for- 
eign influence, Latin, English and Teu- 
ton, which formed it and the men. A 
better estimate of Balzac has never been 
written than fills 46 pages of this work. 
It is a portrait gallery, each penetrating 
likeness by a master hand. Know these 
men as you may, and one or two I have 
the honor and toil of knowing very well, 
you will find your best judgment bettered 
and your best knowledge made better by 
these pages of luminous criticism, which 
say the right word to a hair’s breadth. 


Beuve. 


“cc 


Four volumes on “Napoleon” is the not 
too large share assigned by Colonel The- 
Gipetern odore Ayrault Dodge to the 

2 greatest war captain of all his- 
Theodore A- tory. Two volumes just issued 
Gree bring the story to Friedland. 
It is a military history. Nothing is told 
but campaigns and battles. For a mili- 
tary history, too, little is told of the arms 
and organization of the period, though 
these are not omitted. The campaigns 
have relatively more space than the bat- 
tles, as is well. The campaign makes the 
battle. The maps, redrawn in outline 
from the fuller ones in Thiers and else- 
where, are not sufficiently clear. This 
sometimes confuses the narrative, but as 
itis these pages give a thoroughly work- 
manlike account of Napoleon’s military 
career. No campaigns have been more 
studied. Of none is the material more 
complete. This narrative is straightfor- 
ward and continuous. Nothing better is 
at hand; but Colonel Dodge lacks the lit- 
rary capacity to make the operations 
vivid, 


This year book has what the other al- 
manacs have not—social facts and fig- 
Sion ures. The manuals, almanacs 
Progress and year books are weak on 

- religious statistics, Sunday 
ioslah Strong schools, liquor licenses, trades 
unions, divorce, marriage, vital statistics, 
charities, city government and education. 
All who speak much or often on social 
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issues, improvement or problems find this 
lack. “Social Progress” gives precisely 
what such men and women need. The 
summaries on arbitration, civil service, so- 
cial movements, child labor, legislation, 
etc., summarize a broad area, not easily 
covered. You will never be without the 
book after you have once used it. 


In a first novel everything always hap- 
pens—battles, murder and sudden death, 
The Pastime two woinen in love with one 
of Eternity = inan and one man who does 


Beatrix - , is , i . 
ae. not know his own mind; but 
Lloyd also, in the first novel, these 


things are fresh and come new and gaily 
to their annointed task, as in “The Pas- 
time of Eternity.” If a man has an artis- 
tic temperament and chooses the ‘cello, 
while his wife chooses a man with a jaw 
like a bulldog, trouble is near. If a fam- 
ily be old enough to dye the blood, a 
woman will be saved from evil, not by 
virtue, but by pride. Nor will she lack 
for a nobler generosity when the woman 
whose right it is crosses her path. Out 
of these themes there is woven a novel 
which interests you as new people do 
whose inner character grows plain from 
their outer talk. 


Born two years before Shakespeare, 
and living nineteen years after him, Lope 
de Vega created the Spanish 
drama, if not the greatest yet 
the most vital known to the 
modern world. Spanish eru- 
dition and admiration has heaped about 
his memory a vast, shapeless cairn of post- 
humous records. The very edition of his 
complete works published by the Spanish 
Academy, and begun in 1890, has appear- 
ed with no adequate contents table. To 
English readers he stands a shade, and 
his influence on our letters has never had 
its just value. Professor Rennert, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has for years 
patiently worked in the vast Vegan mine 
of print and manuscript. He has appeared 
with the first life in a century of the Span- 


Lope de 
Vega 


H.A. Rennert 
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ist dramatist, a marvel of patient, diligent, 
unsparing labor over a man who wrote 
458 plays and as much more in countless 
shapes, ode, sonnet and poem. The life 
is clear, consecutive and complete, full of 
laborious scholarship. Like Chorley, Mr. 
Rennert irrevocably has taken his place on 
the steps of the vast monument which 
Spanish pride and European learning has 
raised to Lope de Vega. All who seek 
to know the dramatist will read Mr. Ren- 
nert’s life. 


Sir Robert Giffen has been for a gen- 
eration among the first of practical official 
Economic _ Statisticians. He was _ for 
Inquiries and thirty years head of English 
ee trade statistics, retiring in 
Robert Giffen 1897. He has in that period 
written a number of authoritative books 
on bimetallism and the growth of wealth. 
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From 1870 to 1903 he has written “pa- 
pers” on many statistical subjects, but 
chiefly on the distribution of wealth and 
government credit, revenue and taxation, 
Of these thirty-one have been collected 
in two octavo volumes, “Economic In- 
quiries and Studies.” They begin with 
the cost of the Franco-German war, and 
they end with a group of articles on the 
Boer war and its attendant conditions, 
Sir Robert has skill in statistical exposi- 
tion. Better than almost any other man 
he can show accurately what figures really 
mean. His papers are solid reading, not 
for idle people. But if you wish to leam 
of the panics of 1873, the course of 
wealth, wages and prices since then, the 
kasis of national credit, and the economic 
future, you will find here the material for 
studious reading. Balance, the accuracy 
and the refusal to tell too much, are all 
present in these essays, and several will 
be always read. 
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Nancy Starr. By Elinor McCartney 
Lane, author of “Mills of God.” 


ANCY STAIR makes verses at 

five, at eighteen she matches her 

talent with that of “Rab” Burns, 
and a pretty poetical potpourri ensues. 
Nancy’s father wished to educate her as a 
man, so the woman’s frills and furbelows 
were foregone. Hugh Pitcairn, the law- 
yer, defied Lord Stair to succeed in this 
method of procedure, and Hugh’s _ pro- 
phecy was fulfilled. Nancy grew up daunt- 
less, frank, open-minded and dominant 
of will; she studied law, wrote verse, 
brought men to her feet and established 
a code of morals all her own. But when 
the test came Nancy proved all feminine, 
all woman, and the woman’s heart tri- 
umphed over the head reared on men’s 
thoughts and subjected almost exclusively 
to men’s influence. 

Nancy Stair is far in advance of the 
age in which she lived, yet one forgets the 
improbabilities that attend her career in 
the contemplation of her unique and versa- 
tile personality. Through that personality 
one learns several lessons well worth learn- 
ing. Nancy for a week visits under the 
same roof with Robert Burns; she has 
long been a devoted disciple to his verse, 
she now idealizes the man. But suddenly 
she is brought face to face with one of 
Burns’s misdeeds. Then Nancy comes to 
this conclusion, that genius and character 
are two distinct qualities, as far removed 
from one another as the poles, and that the 


man who writes sublimely often lives ig- 
nobly, that the poet who sings of purity 
is often without that very one attribute 
in the living of his own life. The proposi- 
tion has been proved many times, but we 
often fail to realize its truth and signifi- 
cance. 

It is no immature, frivolous bit of fic- 
tion that Mrs. Lane has produced, it is a 
strong, clear-cut, smoothly readable char- 
acter study, with a potent problem solved 
in the course of its forth-setting. The 
“eternal” woman, the woman whom all 
talent, all training, all aspirations leave yet 
a woman—the mother-soul that no time 
nor conditions can change, what will she 
not do for that life of her life—her love? 
There is much talk of woman’s place in 
the world. Mrs. Lane has no doubt as to 
her proper position, though, inconsistently, 
it would seem Mrs. Lane is herself a 
writer, a figure in the world of men. 


Tue Barrier. By Allen French. 


STRONG, forceful picture of 

modern men and women under 

modern conditions. The author 
lets loose the imprisoned forces, and the 
social, political and financial machinery 
that makes slaves of the masses. 

Every character has vitality. With 
clear, unerring strokes the modern spirit 
shines out through its quick methods, its 
enterprise, its combinations and science, 
and we are more than persuaded that it is 
the individual and not the masses that 
makes the pure society and just govern- 
ment. There is no sermon preached, no 
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attempted solution of any problem, but 
the mud and filth in the stream of De- 
mocracy is seen by all who look below the 
surface. What a study in life! What a 
rebuke to success and wealth, built on 
desecrated homes, and laws treated as 
dead instruments. 

Through the individual set in this real- 
istic atmosphere, endowed with the qual- 
ities and passions that make up modern 
life, the fundamental questions of to-day 
are made alive. We feel the revolt against 
the quiet elegancies is that of liberty de- 
generating with license. The spirit of 
revolt is abroad, and invests the charac- 
ters and story with a charm that will 
make it remembered. 

The distinguishing qualities of the tol- 
erant, broad, true Americanism, accom- 
plishing marvelous results with ideals and 
high purpose, will rank with the best in 
modern fiction. This lays upon memory 
compelling hands—with the wide influ- 
ences of the quiet homes wherein life is 
love, aye, life is duty—and in it there is 
work, and that work calls aloud to all on 
the road of life. 

KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


THE Castaway. By Hallie Erminie 
Rives, author of “Hearts Courageous.” 


46 


KING, a cad and a castaway.” 
Thus exclaimed Lord Byron, ap- 
plying the terms to Napoleon, 
seau Brummel and himself respectively. 

It was a stroke of ingenuity on the 
part of Miss Rives to make this quota- 
tion the text of her second essay into fic- 


tion. The character of George Gordon is 
one of the most variable, fascinating, yet 
withal illusive, characters in all the his- 
tory of letters. Daring, almost presump- 
tuous, was the author of “Hearts Cour- 
ageous” in thus attempting to depict, to 
set forth to the life that strange, inexplica- 
ble nature which few understood, which 
few probably can ever understand, and 
yet, despite a temerity born most likely 
of the intoxication of successful author- 
ship, Miss Rives has not bungled her ven- 
ture. Indeed, the manner in which she 
has acquitted herself comes as a surprise. 
Not that the Byron of “The Castaway” 
deceives us, even for an instant; he is es- 
sentially the Byron of history, but Miss 
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Rives has oftentimes seemed to catch 
something of the spirit of that harassed 
soul and here and there the poet, Gordon, 
stands actually forth. 

“The Castaway” gathers together a 
company of prime interest—Sheridan and 
Shelley and Mary Godwin and Jane Cler- 
mont. Who among the lovers of the cre- 
ator of “Childe Harold” and “Adonais” 
have the heart to quibble over minor de- 
tails in this laudable effort at drawing 
sympathy to a man whose life, so devoid 
of sympathy, was marred and marked 
and shattered through adverse criticism 
and misunderstanding? Miss Rives has 
idealized Byron without a doubt, and yet 
that idealization is not a thing to be con- 
demned, under the circumstances. 

As for the story, as a story, it is full 
of interest and has a very pleasing atmos- 
phere of literary association. In its treat- 
ment there is shown the “intensity of life” 
with which we all know Miss Rives to 
be endowed, and the influence of a poetic 
spirit with which we have reason to think 
the author is in sympathetic touch. The 
actual literary style is sometimes crude 
and unpolished. Unfortunately there are 
many things upon which Miss Rives ex- 
pends more care and time than upon 
grammatical construction. 


THE VitLA Craupta. By John Ames 
Mitchell. Illustrations by A. D. Blash- 
field, by the author and from ancient 
sources. 


OMEWHAT weird is this story of 
S modern Tivoli, “the Tibur of the 
ancients ;” fraught is it with the 
spirit of the immortal Horace, strangely 
influenced is it, too, by that poet’s insig- 
nificant action, which was, however, pro- 
ductive of such dire results. 

Mr. Mitchell’s hero is, strange to say, 
short, stumpy and round-faced. He 
blushes like a girl, but he can fall in love 
with all the ardor and precipitancy of the 
six-footed Adonis. He is American, the 
heroine is American also, though living in 
Tivoli, and her gushing patriotism for the 
land of her birth sometimes “gets on one’s 
nerves.” The story would be tame with 
just Morris and Betty, like Faust and Mar- 
guerite without Mephistopheles. Santo- 
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vano supplies the Satanic need, and old 
Horace, returned to dust these long cen- 
turies, furnishes the infernal instruments. 
The mystery is quite thrilling; one reads 
on diligently just for the sake of getting 
to it. ’ 

We cannot look upon the story as a ser- 
ious novel, it is more of a novelette, dain- 
tily done, but we are glad to meet the ghost 
of the old Roman, and we confess to an 
unqualified interest in the spell of his aged 
wine. 


A DauGHTER oF Dae. By Emerson Gif- 
ford Taylor. 


E have far too many books that 
show us the frivolous, foolish 
side of college life, and it is a 
great relief to find a college story with a 
more serious turn. In a book by a young 
instructor at Yale, Mr. Emerson Gifford 
Taylor, we are shown the struggle of cul- 
ture against the bare knowledge of facts. 

The book portrays a young man, Paul 
Gardiner, in a struggle of love against self. 
He loves Barbara Hare and because he 
hopes to do the right thing in her sight he 
barely escapes doing that which in his own 
judgment is wrong. The characters are 
well drawn and stand out vividly. Bar- 
bara Hare, however, is almost too nearly 
perfect; she is very evidently Mr. Gif- 
ford’s ideal girl. Paul Gardiner and Bow- 
ers are good contrasts, and as for Pro- 
fessor Hare, very few people could help 
loving him. 

The book is written well, showing a 
carefulness that marks but few of our 
modern books. The most striking thing 
about it is its purity, it can do no one the 
least bit of harm, and, indeed, may do 
them much good. 

C. Epna BRAMBLE. 


Love’s Proxy. By Richard Bagot, au- 
thor of ““Donna Diana,” etc. 


R. BAGOT’S new book is one of 
the greatest disappointments of the 
season. The plaudits of two na- 

tions have been the reward for his hither- 
to good work; now it would seem that 
he has resolved to rest upon his laurels. 
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We cannot think that his resources are 
exhausted; his former work showed too 
much of reserve strength and of splendid 
promise. 

“Love’s Proxy” is commonplace in the 
beginning, commonplace in the end, and 
commonplace in between. In writing it the 
author simply bundled together a well- 
known, well-worn plot, and a score of the 
most ordinary of novelistic devices and 
threw them into a story. 

The lady mother with heart disease, the 
daughter who marries a tradesman-knight 
whom she does not love in order to re- 
trieve their broken fortunes—it is all so 
old, from the alpha to the omega; another 
man and the inevitable gossip, the woman 
saves her honor, but the husband gets shot 
—there were only two ways to end it, either 
to have the husband conveniently die or 
to make the woman solve the problem by 
ialling in love with him. To manage the 
first denouement Mr. Bagot would have 
found it necessary either to commit two 
fictional murders or to close with a scan- 
cal. So Katherine learns to love her hus- 
band and the other man is packed off to 
India. 

Mr. Bagot’s style has always been con- 
sidered superior to that of the average nov- 
elist, but it is that direct, clean-cut style 
which cannot exist merely on the strength 
of its own inherent attributes. Its master 
is not sufficiently the finished rhetorician 
to accomplish a happy embellishment of 
nothingness, so ““Love’s Proxy” makes its 
record as a mediocre novel in both sub- 
stance and treatment. 





THE GINGHAM Rose. By Alice Woods 
Ullman. 


NNE PRESTON, as a study in psy- 

chology,is far in advance of the 

green-eyed heroine of Mrs. Ullman’s 
“Edges.” Albeit, THE GinGHAM RosE 
shows a falling off in daintiness of treat- 
ment and illusiveness of atmosphere, even 
in proportion as it gains over the former 
story in elaborateness of plot and careful 
working out of detail. 

Mrs. Ullman is an artist and as an artist 
she writes. Her points are scored in col- 
orful scenes and separate, minutely set 
forth incidents. Her characters must al- 
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ways have a background, to every mood 
must the environment be suited, else are 
they no longer convincing characters. 

In Anne, Mrs, Ullman has pictured the 
twentieth century woman. She is the 
woman who earns her bread, who is de- 
pendent for her livelihood upon her own 
abilities and talents. She is the woman 
to whom the old-time womanly capacity 
for self-sacrifice does not wholly suffice, 
to whom work, expression, is ever a ne- 
cessity, the only source of absolute satis- 
faction. In portraying this GINGHAM 
Roser, as Warren on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten evening called Anne Preston, the 
author has not followed along the more op- 
timistic lines, every page is freighted with 
melancholy, and too often are the events 
grief-laden. The lesson of woman’s best 
accomplishment effected only through and 
after agonizing sorrows is too plainly 
writ; one feels that there should have 
been less fire in the trying and testing of 
Anne’s make and mettle. And John mars 
the book. He is not consistently drawn, 
nor attractively pictured. Victor would 
have made the better hero, would have 
better served Mrs. Ullman’s purpose prob- 
ably had she not decreed his tragic death. 
As for the scenes in the West, they com- 
prise the one inartistic touch in a truly 
artistic novel. Mrs. Ullman might have 
spared us them with little loss to the 
aggregate result. Still THe GINGHAM 
RosE is appealing in most respects. It 
has points in characterization that are 
really meritorious, while its delightful Bo- 
hemian air, unsmirched by what are some- 
times termed “Bohemian morals,” makes 
it a book very pleasant to read, despite its 
underlying note of soul struggle and sad- 
ness. 

THe Macnetic Norru. 

Robins, author of “The Open Question,” 


etc. 


By Elizabeth 


HIS novel is a narrative of the ex- 
periences of four men who go to 
the Klondike in search of gold. 
The author, Miss Elizabeth Robins, who 
has written several previous books, has 
endeavored to picture accurately the hard- 
ships and trials endured, and the different 
classes of men that are brought together 
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at such times by their common desire to 
achieve riches. That she has been re- 
markably successful in her attempt is 
proven beyond doubt by a perusal of this 
volume. There is nothing sensational in 
the book, nothing but a plain, simple nar- 
rative of incidents, but these are related 
with a certain vivid, realistic power that 
holds the reader’s undivided attention un- 
til the last chapter. There have been quite 
a number of books written on this subject, 
but they have generally been of the highly 
sensational order. In the present volume 
the author has made herself familiar with 
the conditions in the region that she de- 
scribes, and has produced a clear, inter- 
esting picture of her impressions. 


nm <. 


Ouive Latuam. By E. L. Voynich, au- 
thor of “Jack Raymond.” 


I have read Mrs. Voynich’s “Olive 

Latham.” The pen and the brush 
alike are intense, and we shudder before 
them. The vast frozen landscape, cursed 
alike by man and nature, with its waste 
of land and life, is limitless and merciless. 
Such sickening realism robs Russia of 
sympathy that is really hers. 

This is a remarkable story, dramatic, 
human, lifelike—dealing with men, condi- 
tions and movements with fierce strength. 
These things, with their inevitable results, 
are laid bare in a human, logical way. We 
see the “merciless action of Western 
thought upon an Eastern mind.” The 
wasted lives, because the men are not 
strong enough, and the country not ready, 
the horrible consequences to the soul of 
the man who once goes in. What mat- 
ters to him his life or the ruin of other 
lives in the passing? Whether the light 
is worth the price he never considers, be- 
cause he feels it is ““worth any price”’— 
that his torch can never go out. The blind 
fatal creed says “what matters—we do all 
we can and go under when we must.” The 
conditions where the only prosperous crea- 
tures are “the priests, the drinkshop 
keepers and the swarming vermin” numb 
the soul—-and in lurid colors the “the stag- 
nant rottenness” that poisons body and 
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soul is here brought out. There is no senti- 
ment, no frivolity, no fiction. It is a star- 
tling, thrilling, terrible reality, where even 
the heroine, Olive Latham, is without im- 
agination and the sense of humor. So 
her governments were “inconvenient crea- 
tures, which, like wolves and mosquitoes, 
should be endured as patiently as may be,” 
and she flamed at “the arrogance of the 
people with causes,”’ because she saw that 
for them “no one has a soul unless they go 
in for your politics.” 

The most powerful drama is wrought 
out by Mrs. Voynich when she shows the 
painful processes by which the Russians 
win their souls they have lost over cen- 
turies of inoculation and are cut off from 
their kind. The result for them is that 
“most of us are dead—only we take such 
a long time to find it out.” And Arcady 
is “all workshops and graveyards now, 
and the rain it raineth every day.” Only 
a ray of sunlight at the last, when “To- 
morrow Country” is found for the story, 
as this war with its widening vision, may 
bring to the Russian nation. 


K. B. E.veets. 


Tue VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. By William 
Hurrell Mallock, author of “The New 
Republic,” ete. 


ITH a background of gay Lon- 

don society folk, Mr. Mallock 

brings us face to face with a 
comparative study of some of the import- 
ant questions of the day. A portion of 
the book partakes of a discussion on re- 
ligion versus science, and the possibility of 
a reconciliation between the two. 

There is much brilliant conversation in 
the book, put into the mouths of light, 
worldly people, the idea seeming to be that 
frivolous persons are quite capable of deep 
thought and conversation on vital subjects. 
But the sense of reality is broken by this 
extended dialogue, and the philosophic talk 
becomes more important in the eyes of the 
reader than the study of the characters 
themselves. That Mr. Mallock is at home 
in the world which he portrays is self-evi- 
dent; that he is a writer of large ability 
must impress itself upon even the most 
casual of readers. 


His book requires, however, an earnest, 
serious-minded perusal and its appeal will 
not be to a wide audience. The numbers 
who read for the story will not care for 
“The Veil of the Temple,” and probably 
many of those interested in the thought 
would be quite as well satisfied with a 
philosophic work, devoid of the rather dry 
fiction. It is very likely that English read- 
ers will appreciate the book more than 
Americans. 


RoMANcE. By Joseph Conrad and Ford 
M. Hueffer. 


OHN KEMP, on trial in an English 

court for piracy, tells in his own de- 

fense the story of the plot that has 
placed him in the shadow of death, and of 
the horrible sufferings that it compre- 
hended. His tale is the “essence of all 
Cuba, of all Spain, of all Romance.” He 
holds out to the jury his blood-stained, 
claw-like hands, and makes his narrative 
with unerring, terrible lucidity. The jury 
behold the tropic blue of the Cuban sky, 
the overhanging green of her bays; they 
live days on the open water, starve days 
and nights in an abyssmal cave with a flask 
of water dangling before their eyes; they 
know Romance and death; they devine 
love and fortitude. The story is done. 
“Out of the black shadows come shrieks 
of women and curses. The turnkey pulled 
my sleeve and said: ‘I say, that ain’t true, 
is it; it ain’t true?’ I glowed for a mo- 
ment with the immense pride of my 
achievement. I had made them see things. 
A minute after I understood how futile it 
was. . . But I didn’t care. I had 
made them see things.” 

Joseph Conrad has masterly capabil- 
ities for “making them see things.” This 
court scene is in the last book of “Ro- 
mance,” written in collaboration with Ford 
M. Hueffer. And there have been scenes 
in the chapters before it that leap out at 
you ; for this is a pirate tale of the reallest, 
with adventures and blood, grim villains, 
austere Spanish dons,—a full canvas for 
the portrayal of “the swift, intangible 
romance.” There are authors who, like 
Stevenson, have earned the right to put in 
the “piece of purple” and dot it with a 
free security of touch. And there are 
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other authors whose results do not justify 
them in trying it. This book, however 
much the result of collaboration it may 
be, seems not to place its authors in the 
latter class. It is, perhaps, true that it 
lacks in some degree the breadth of imag- 
ination which Conrad’s work has_ pos- 
sessed. , 
mm. 3. ¥. 
Love AMONG THE Ruins. By Warwick 
Deeping, author of “Uther and 
Igraine.” 


R. WARWICK DEEPING has 
inaugurated a new school of fic- 
tion, one that will scarcely call 

into its circle the rank and file of novel 
writers, insomuch as its standards of ac- 
complishment will prove for most 
aspirants too difficult of attainment. Mr. 
Deeping is a romanticist of the most un- 
adulterated order. The history that he 
puts into his books counts for little or 
nothing; it is the spirit of love and of 
chivalry which pervades his volumes that 
made “Uther and Igraine” a story of 
paramount fascination and interest and 
that brings to “Love Among the Ruins” 
a rare quality of glamor and stimulative 
delight. 

The title of the work is misleading. It 
calls to mind, unconsciously no doubt, the 
Burne-Jones’s picture and the Browning 
poem of the same name, and the picture 
unfortunately intrudes upon the scenes of 
the story. But very different from the 
pale, pre-Raphaelite faces and_ slender 
forms of the famous painting, are the fig- 
ures constructed by Mr. Deeping. These 
are the big, strong, fighting Anglo- 
Saxons of the early centuries of English 
history ; the heroine, spiritual though she 
is in certain of her attributes, is the cour- 
ageous, undaunted woman of the early 
English type. She is an English Joan of 
Arc and in this capacity her power of 
appeal is weakened. Her fascination and 
charm come forth in the love story, which 
has all the ardor and passion that a color- 
ful love story should have. 

Mr. Deeping’s style is rich in poetic 
imagery and vibrant with musical sweep. 
He is prodigal of words even as Hewlett 
is prodigal; the poetic will love his de- 
scriptive style. 
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That his second book will win as his 
first has won, is doubtful. The student 
of early English literature, be he not too 
learned, will like it, the typical novel- 
reader of to-day will probably account it 
dull. And yet, in its essential qualities, it 
is worth reading; for it strikes out in a 
new path and one very worthy; and it 
has, moreover, a literary merit that lifts it 
to a high plane. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Tue UNITED StaTEs AND Porro Rico. 
With special reference to the problems 
arising out of our contact with the 
Spanish-American civilization. By L. S. 
Rowe, Ph. D. 


R. ROWE, of the University of 

Pennsylvania, was appointed one 

of the members composing the 
Commission for revising the Codes of 
Porto Rico. He was admirably fitted for 
such service, and from his experience 
among Porto Ricans and his scholarly 
attainments in the realms of history, gov- 
ernment and sociology, he speaks with au- 
thority concerning problems arising out 
of our contact with the Spanish-American 
cilivization. 

The author deals with the extension of 
American influence in the West Indies, 
the change of sovereignty, the status of 
Porto Rico, including an interesting dis- 
cussion of the Insular Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
general subject of reorganization of civil 
government, civil service and__ political 
retrospect and prospect. 

The acquisition of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines is considered to be only one 
phase of a larger movement which is in- 
fluencing our national life, and which will 
affect the operation, if not the form, of 
our institutions. The movement was the 
natural result of the commercial and in- 
dustrial development of the United States; 
the application of the Monroe Doctrine 
means not only that our nation exercises 
a power to prevent European aggrandize- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, but 
also that the West Indies are naturally 
bound up with us in trade. The fact that 
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our first possession in the western islands 
is a country whose training and traditions 
are distinctively Spanish makes the prob- 
lem for solution the most difficult that the 
archipelago presents. But the American 
people are sanguine that the work will 
be successful, and in so far as things al- 
ready done can indicate, the outlook is 
encouraging. , 

Dr. Rowe concludes that “The ques- 
tions presented are in many respects 
unique, and their successful solution will 
make demand on the highest traits of 
national character—unselfish devotion 
combined with firmness, forbearance and 
patience.” 

The book will be valuable not only to 
special students of government, com- 
merce and sociology, but to all our citi- 
zens who take part in some measure in 
public affairs. 

D. P. Hipserp. 


Tue Dousite Garpen. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck, author of “The Buried 
Temple,” etc. 

MAETERLINCK is a possessor 

of that sort of genius which can 

see poetry in everything. This 
poetic quality, together with his gift for 
musical expression, makes an appeal which 
more than overbalances the rebellion of 
reason that oftentimes attends the reading 
of his strange philosophy. 

The numerous admirers won for the 
erratic Frenchman by his “Life of the 
Bee” and “Treasures of the Humble”’ will 
doubtless be delighted with his newest col- 
lection of essays gathered under the title 
of “The Double Garden.” In this vol- 
ume M. Maeterlinck has touched upon 
many things in everyday life and affairs 
and has accomplished a degree of simplic- 
ity that will make the book acceptable to a 
far wider circle of readers than to which 
his former essays have proved pleasing or 
comprehensible. 

M. Maeterlinck’s manner of writing is 
exquisite ; that is the reason why so many 
have read him and enjoyed him, despite 
his impenetrable obscurities of thought. 

In “The Double Garden,” however, the 
thought and the ideas are more _practi- 
cable; there is less of the dreamer than of 
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the poet, while the philosopher seems to 
have found a scientific basis. The broad 
human sympathy, the gentleness and kind- 
liness of spirit and the atmosphere of op- 
timism are more than ever present, as are 
a healthy enthusiasm and a charming in- 
genuousness. Sometimes one is almost con- 
vinced that M. Maeterlinck is merely play- 
ing with philosophy in order to indulge 
his talent for beautiful writing, so odd, 
sometimes so inexplicable, are the bits of 
intended wisdom that crop forth here and 
there. 

In “Our Friend the Dog”’ the author has 
produced an exquisite rhapsody, inspired 
apparently by the companionship and sud- 
den, sorrowful death of a pet bulldog. 
Coming from any other serious writer, it 
would seem in parts absurd; from the pen 
of M. Maeterlinck it takes on an air of 
genuineness and charms by sheer force of 
its inimitable grace. In the same way has 
he written a prose-poem on the automo- 
bile, seeing in the clumsy machine a spe- 
cies of animal life which under the deft 
manipulation of his descriptive pencil is 
actually convincing. His essays on flow- 
ers are dainty and fragrant word pictures, 
illumined by the warm and expansive 
forces of a poetic soul; one reads them 
and forthwith loves them. “Sincerity” re- 
minds one of the essay on “Silence” in the 
“Treasures of the Humble,” “The Modern 
Drama” is less happy in its substances. 
M. Maeterlinck is himself one of the mak- 
ers of the drama of to-day, and as such 
has proved no great success ; from his dis- 
sertation on the subject we are made to 
feel that he is not at all clear, either with 
regard to his own purposes and beliefs in 
this connection or as to the real tendencies 
of the times in dramatic development. 

Above all things is he a firm believer 
in the modern; in some respects this cry 
for “modernity” is carried too far, it be- 
comes an egotism of the present, and its 
zeal overrides some of the traditions, some 
of the world-old facts dearest to the heart 
of mankind. 

One notable point in the essay on “The 
Temple of Chance” is M. Maeterlinck’s 
expression of his idea of money. He 
says: 

“Tf we look at it from a ceitain point of view 
and purify it of its incidental vices, money is 
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essentially a very worthy symbol—it repre- 
sents human effort and labor; it is for the most 
part the fruit of laudable sacrifice and noble 


toil.” 

Here is a man who sees under the sur- 
face, who lays his finger unerringly on the 
essential point. 


THE Dark AceEs. By W. P. Ker. 


R. KER’S volume on the “Dark 
Ages” forms the first in order 
(though not the first published) 
of the excellent series devoted to the chief 
periods of European literature under the 
editorship of Professor Saintsbury. The 
scope of the present volume includes a 
survey of the literature between the fall 
of the Western Roman Empire and the 
year 1100. To this period the general 
name “Dark Ages” is usually applied, 
though in some respects the time was any- 
thing but dark. It was the time when 
the glory that was Greece and the splen- 
dor that was Rome had passed away, and 
most of the literature produced has for 
our age an historic interest only. We meet 
with a long list of Latin authors, but per- 
haps the most valuable work from a liter- 
ary standpoint is that contained in the Cel- 
tic and Teutonic languages. 

The author divides his book into five 
chapters. The first is a short introductory 
chapter, indicating the general nature of 
the subject, and is followed by a chapter 
entitled “The Elements,” in which the 
characteristics of the age are studied with 
a view to bringing out the main lines of 
literary development. The author then 
proceeds to discuss the work of the Latin 
authors, with some account of the popular 
Latin verse forms. Chapter IV is an 
interesting and scholarly study of the lit- 
erature of the Teutonic languages, as rep- 
resented in old High German, Anglo- 
Saxon, Gothic, Norse and Icelandic. Mr. 
Ker’s account of the prosody of the Teu- 
tonic languages must be particularly com- 
mended for accuracy and clearness. The 
concluding section deals with the Celtic 
literature of Ireland and Wales, the con- 
temporary literature of Greece, and ends 
with the beginnings of the Romance lan- 
guages. 

Condensed as much of Mr. Ker’s mate- 
rial necessarily is, the details are sufficient- 
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ly worked out to give a good idea of the 
period treated. ‘The author’s debt to the 
great German historians of literature is 
amply acknowledged in the preface, but 
his own special studies have enabled him 
to make a very readable and individual 
volume, which will doubtless prove of in- 
terest to those without a first-hand knowl- 
edge of this, the earliest and, to most of 
us, the least known of the periods of lit- 
erature. A. 8S. H. 


ByconeE Lonpon Lire. By G. L. Apper- 


son, I. S. O. Illustrated. 


OST pleasant to the lover of liter- 
M ary association will be this slen- 

der volume, in which Ben Jonson, 
Dean Swift, Dr. Johnson and the rest of 
the famous inn-haunters and coffee-house 
disciples live again. With Mr. Apperson 
we agree that a greater misfortune could 
scarcely be than the lack of a complete 
record of those old days when the “Mer- 
maid” and the “Devil” reigned supreme 
and honored beneath their roofs the im- 
mortal Shakespeare and the tribe of the 
“rare” Ben. 

London life has always been a various 
and highly picturesque existence. Even 
beyond its numerous association with the 
great figures of literature, it presents a 
very multitude of diverse and interesting 
phases. Mr. Apperson, a lover of Lon- 
don, a lover of classic literature and of its 
makers, has chosen that most colorful, 
perhaps, of all London’s many significant 
periods, and in his entertaining studies of 
the great city has dealt with the years that 
bridge the span between the Elizabethan 
and the Georgian eras. This period, be- 
ginning with Shakespeare, more accur- 
ately with Ben Jonson, passes over Swift, 
Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson 
and Boswell, the very cream of English 
literary aristocracy and the chief figures 
in the various famous coteries that met 
together in that golden past for conviv- 
iality and exchange of wit. They were 
not always without vulgarity, indeed these 
old friends—friends through their books 
—were duly human, and though they sang 
not of the cup, they appreciated it none 
the less. Yet brilliant must have been 
the conversations and burdened with 
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great and immortal thoughts must have 
been many of the arguments that took 
place. Again with Mr. Apperson we 
could wish for a Boswell to have made 
them live in print. 


As it is, the present author has been 
very successful in getting together inter- 
esting matter, and in presenting it in a 
highly delectable way, for which his many 
readers will doubtless feel a just appre- 
ciation and gratitude. 


PsEUDO-CRITICISM, OR HIGHER CRITI- 
cisM AND Its CounrerFEIts. By Sir 
Robert Anderson, K. C. B., LL. D. 


N this book the author applies the laws 
of evidence, as employed in legal pro- 
cedure, to the assumptions that have 

been made by the higher critics. His idea 
is that the average man is as fully com- 
petent to draw conclusions in these mat- 
ters as the ablest scholar. Acting there- 
fore as a judge, he purposes to put the 
evidence before his readers, whom he asks, 
as jurors, to bring in a decision. 

Of course we are all ready to concede 
that this method is strictly scholarly and 
in full accord with the usual historic 
method. But there is a vast difference, 
however, between his attitude and the atti- 
tude of the scholar, for he insists that his 
decisions are final and conclusive, while 
the scholar looks upon his conclusion, 
though as highly probable, yet as purely 
tentative. In view of this the work will 
be received with but a poor reception by 
those who have any training along the 
lines of scholarship. But as the author 
himself says, the book is not intended for 
persons of this class. 

“Superior persons,” he writes sarcastically, 
“will no doubt object to the spirit in which 
this book is written, as unsuited to theological 
discussion. But the objectors mistake the au- 
thor’s purpose. And superior persons are as 
—— as children sitting in the market 
place. 


It is a pity, though, we may add, that 
inferior persons should be duped by the 
absurd reasoning of this nobleman. The 
following, for instance, has only to be 
quoted to show its absurdity. Speaking 
of the thesis of the higher critics that Jesus 
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in His scientific knowledge was merely the 
product of his own age he writes: 


“If this canon be accepted no free and fear- 
less thinker will allow its application to be 
arbitrarily limited. It must apply not merely 
to his teaching about Judaism, but equally to 
His teaching about Christianity. If the teach- 
ing was unreliable as regards the past, it must 
be still more worthless as regards the future. 
And if His words were false when He spoke 
of earthly things, how can we take them as true 
when He spoke of heavenly things? The 
whole foundations of our faith are thus de- 
stroyed.” 


And such extravagant sophistry is the 
chief characteristic of the book. Besides 
this the author has a bad habit of calling 
names after the higher critics. Such epi- 
thets as “insane” and “lunatic”? found, as 
they are, in such abundance on the pages 
of his book, will give it a bad odor. We 
may sympathize with Sir Robert in his be- 
liefs, but we are nevertheless constrained 
to condemn his methods. 

Wherefore, we can only dismiss the 
work by saying that it is bombastic, vio- 
lent and egotistical, and should be kept 
from those very inferior persons for whom 
it is intended. 

WILLIAM BIGGERSTAFF. 


KINGS AND QUEENS I Have Known. 


By Helene Vacaresco. 


ARMEN SYLVA’S _§lady-in-wait- 
ing presents charmingly the hu- 
man side of royalty, and gives the 

basis for the readjustment of our ideas of 
court life. Her own queen is the gem 
of the collection, and she wears her 
woman’s crown of goodness as royally as 
that of her kingdom. 

We know the exquisite tact of King 
Edward VII, but the side lights thrown 
on his fondness for nature and animals, 
his writing to his princess daily, and his 
strong, cheery nature endear him here as 
a man, and show that he possesses the 
highest qualities of a sovereign. Amongst 
these silhouettes that stand out bold and 
clear we find the beauty and grace of 
Margherita, the symbol of her sunny land ; 
Maria Christina, sagacious, prudent and 
austere; Queen Alexandra, with her 
countless virtues, wearing as her wom- 
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anly jewels that crown of sympathy which 
has won the hearts of her own people and 
of the people of all nations; the Emperor 
of Austria, appearing encircled with 
shadows, and the German Emperor, pro- 
claiming his faith in himself and his in- 
fallibility. 

The least telling portraits are those of 
the Queen of Holland, of Victoria, and 
Pope Leo XIII. Even the Servian rulers 
are treated with more sympathy. Why 
we cannot tell. But youth never fully en- 
ters into touch with the gravities of old 
hearts. Religious prejudice, in spite of 
the author's fairness, may render the per- 
sonality of the Pontiff less attractive, and 
the world’s opinion of Holland’s royal 
marriage made cold the writer’s enthusi- 
asm. But throughout the whole gallery 
there is the human compelling note. It 
seems hopeful and fitting to close with 
Carmen Sylva’s gracious words to Queen 
Nathalie—*You expect, you wait. Oh, 
do not weep, so long as you have some- 
thing to wait for, something to look for- 
ward to.” 

KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


How To Know THE BuTTERFLIES. By 
John Henry Comstock and Anna Bosts- 
ford Comstock. 


The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The soul’s fair emblem, and its only name. 
—Coleridge. 


MOST fascinating book, on a most 

fascinating subject, is “How to 

know the Butterflies,’ by John 
Henry Comstock and Anna _ Bostsford 
Comstock, professor and lecturer respec- 
tively on entomology and other nature 
studies in Cornell University. The beauti- 
fully colored plates, forty-five in number, 
produce upon the chance reader opening 
the book an impression so agreeable that 
he is eager to learn more of the gorgeous 
creature whose airy flight he has often 
watched with wondering gaze. The au- 
thor remarks in the introductory chapter 
upon the fact that so few persons, com- 
paratively, know the common butterflies, 
and comes to the conclusion that it must 
be owing to the lack of suitable books for 
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beginners. This consideration has goy- 
erned the authors in the preparation of 
their volume, and accordingly this is an 
admirably detailed description of the var- 
ious families, of the construction of the 
wings, shape and markings, the coloring, 
not only of the fully developed butterfly, 
but of the eggs, the caterpillar and the 
chrysalis; of the different plants which 
serve them for food ; and the time of hiber- 
nating. 

All this strictly scientific information is 
lighted up with playful and delicate hu- 
mor. It will be impossible to forget that 
“At the Sign of the Thistle” is a favorite 
lounging place for many butterflies, fairy- 
like creatures, and that many species, in 
“token of their allegiance to the soft pur- 
ple-pink blossoms, wear on the underside 
of their fore wings this color, intensified so 
that we call it rose color when we should 
call it thistle blossom color.” Again there 
is delicious naivete in the confession that 
they, the authors, never doubted that the 
smaller butterflies “were not grown up. 
It had never been revealed to us that but- 
terflies cease growing when they attain 
their wings.” Then others may take heart 
of grace and boldly make the confession 
that not till the fact in this book met the 
eve was it known to them that the male of 
one species bears upon his wings a little 
sachet in which he stores away perfume 
“for the purpose of attracting and delight- 
ing his lady love.” 

Spenser, in his time, must have known 
a good deal of butterflies, for many fine 
things which he said of them are quoted 
here. One of these must be given: 
“Not Junoes bird, in her ey-spotted traine, 

So many goodly colours doth containe.” 


M. L. 


WorKING witH THE Hanps. By Booker 
T. Washington, author of “Up from 
Slavery.” 


NDUSTRIAL education is as old as 
the medieval monastery. It has ap- 
peared and reappeared whenever the 
practical educator has had to deal with an 
undeveloped race still at the stage where 
specialized pursuits and professions have 
not yet begun. With organized industry 
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industrial education tends to diminish and 
disappear. It is not surprising that it 
scarcely existed in the horizon of educa- 
tion in our Northern States, where society 
and industry were both highly organized. 


With the problem presented by the edu- 
cation of 4,000,000 negroes still in a prim- 
itive industrial condition, industrial educa- 
tion has reappeared on a scale never be- 
fore seen since the days of the Benedic- 
tines. The most successful man in this 
great task has unquestionably been Mr. 
Booker T. Washington. He is the very 
first man to see the question in all its rela- 
tions, to grasp its conditions and to find 
asolution. His autobiography, “Up from 
Slavery,” will remain for all time a classic 
of the emergence from bondage. ‘*Work- 
ing with the Hands” supplements _ this 
with an account of the beginnings, princi- 
ples and practices of his life at Tuskegee. 
Page by page it is an evangel of the soil, 
a gospel of work. 

Its whole standpoint is that of the unde- 
veloped race, primitive industry, rural life 
and a society still without specialized in- 
dustries, but it teems with suggestion for 
other conditions and a more highly ad- 
vanced society. Herbart himself never 
put more cogently the argument for close- 
ly relating education to life, and you will 
hunt long before you will find a more con- 
vincing plea for keeping all life close to 
the physical, manual achievement of some 
homely task in daily contact and commu- 
nion with the soil. 


These things this book has. It lets light 
on Mr. Washington’s own life work, the 
most important done by any one American 
in the past twenty years. It will suggest 
to every principal and teacher many ways 
in which schooling, particularly in the 
country, can be brought near to life and 
develop character by seeking in it not sub- 
mission to a process, but the development 
of a product. Lastly, in the conduct of 
personal life this vivid, sincere, whole- 
souled book will wake in many men the 
intellectual life, the query and question 
whether their own lives are not too ex- 
clusively and too narrowly given to mere 
mind, when the outer world is needed to 
restore the balance. 

No one practically interested in educa- 
tion can neglect this book. Yet in it Mr. 
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Washington omits the one most important 
fact. It is true, as he says, that no indus- 
trial education can be run for profit ; but it 
is also true that the one thing which makes 
Tuskegee “hum” is that each pupil is un- 
der the daily pressure of the shop. What 
he makes must be commercially profitable. 
In the laboratory mistakes are merely 
waste of what is any way wasted. In the 
shop waste is a crime. This makes for 
character. The slack laboratory is but too 
apt to make for a dull knowledge, ab- 
sorbed, but not digested. 


T. W. 


THE MopERN CRIsIs IN RELIGION. 
George C. Lorimer, author of “The 
Master of Millions.” 


By 


HE “International Pulpit” series is 

a most important, as well as inter- 

esting one. This latest contribu- 

tion to the work made by Dr. Lorimer, a 

clergyman of wide international reputa- 

tion, has a unique and indescribable value. 

The discourses included bear upon the 

religious signs of the time, more accur- 
ately, upon the Christian outlook. 

Dr. Lorimer begins by conceding that 
Christianity is at the point of a serious 
crisis. Admitting this, he essays to find 
the causes which have led up to what 
seems an alarming state of affairs; then 
he proceeds to set forth his ideas as to 
how the critical time may be passed over 
to emerge into a newer, better and more 
stable condition of Christian progress and 
influence. If the world is against Chris- 
tianity, then, he says, Christianity must 
either overcome the world or die. If she 
overcomes, it will be signally, the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

The “time spirit” must be granted 
something by Christians, the author con- 
tends; granted something, vet without an 
extreme yielding to its influence. The 
tendency of the Church has been too 
largely towards an undue and unreason- 
able conservatism, taking but little into 
consideration, the modern trend of the 
age; or else, in particular cases, granting 
too much, with the result that in some 
instances, Christianity has seemed to lose 
the essential points of her mission. 
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Dr. Lorimer sees very clearly and 
speaks very rationally on the subject. His 
argument appeals to the reason, without 
irritating the cherished traditions, unless 
those traditions be too archaic and un- 
suited to a modern world. His plea is 
for broad-mindedness. Without loss of 
faith or the foundation purposes of Chris- 
tianity, he holds the Church high and 
urges that wherein customs can be modi- 
fied to meet the requirements of the out- 
side world, let them be modified, so that 
the Church may hold her own and increase 
her advocates. He regards tangible ac- 
complishment as the end for which 
Christianity should work; not so much 
the preaching of the soul’s salvation and 
of the need for religion as the actual ma- 
terial aid which can be given to the poor 
and the needy and the help which can be 
accorded those who are down pressed and 
in search of uplifting. His idea would 
seem to coincide with that of Dr. Pearce, 
the English clergyman, whose work in the 
London slums has been so successful and 
who says that when “you meet a hungry 
man, don’t begin by preaching of the 
glory and goodness of God, take him and 
give him a square meal first, then the talk 
on religion will come more appropri- 
ately.” This hits upon a very common 
mistake, made too often, we fear, because 
talk is cheaper than material aid. 

The treatment of the subject by Dr. 
Lorimer, is impressive and_ practical. 
Clergyman and layman alike will be in- 
terested in reading it and should, one and 
all, profit something by it. 


MonuMENT Facts AND HIGHER CRriITI- 
cAL Fancies. By Professor A. W. 
Sayce. 


HROUGH this little book another 
charge is led out upon the old bat- 
tlefield, Biblica! criticism, and this 

time by one of the most formidable of con- 
servatives, Professor Sayce, who, without 
doubt, holds a high position among arche- 
ologists. The purpose of the book, as the 
title indicates, is to controvert the theories 
of the higher critics of the German school. 
It is well, as scholars concede, that 
archeology is claiming more and more at- 
tention for this lost mother of the sciences, 
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that has arisen to walk hand in hand with 
the younger sciences, must needs retard 
the wild flight of her more prodigal chil- 
dren. But while archeology will thus act 
as a check upon the excessive illimitable- 
ness of German thought, yet it is sure to 
be itself influenced in turn by this same 
German thought. And such an influence 
cannot but be of advantage to this science 
which is but too inclined to settle down 
in the ancient ruts. Starting out as the 
archeologist does, with the firm conviction 
that old knowledge is the only true knowl- 
edge, he often settles his convictions upon 
insufficient data, and jumps at conclusions. 

The criticism which Professor Sayce 
passes upon the “higher criticism’”’ is sat- 
isfactory and conclusive. The criticism of 
the Old Testament, he argues, which has 
ended in such wild speculative flights on 
the part of German scholars, had a two- 
fold basis, first, Wolf’s “Prolegomena,” 
which assumes that the use of writing for 
literary purposes was unknown before the 
classical period of Greek history, and, sec- 
ond, Astruc’s “Conjectures sur Genese,” 
which maintains that the employment of 
different names for the Deity in the books 
of Genesis indicates diversity of author- 
ship. These two positions, the professor 
asserts, archeology has thoroughly con- 
futed. 

The assumption of the critics that the 
prophets were written before the law also 
claim attention. In reply the author says 
that the discovery in 1901 of the three 
biack marble fragments in the Shushan 
palace of Daniel proves that the Baby- 
lonians had a code of laws, which, upon 
examination, turn out to be of a more ad- 
vanced character even than those of Moses, 
and all this at least 800 years before the 
time of Moses. Surely, then, he argues, 
the assumption of the critics that civiliza- 
tion was scarcely far enough advanced in 
the time of Moses for such laws is with- 
out foundation. 


As will be seen, the basic position of the 
Professor is this: Archeology is piling up, 
day after day, layer upon layer, of evi- 
dence against the assumptions of the 
“higher critics.” Since, therefore the 
“higher critics” are wrong, the ancient the- 
ories must be right, hence the infallibility 
of the Word. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW BOOKS 


Our question consequently is this: Will 
such a course of reasoning satisfy our sci- 
entific age? 

WILLIAM BIGGERSTAFF. 


YORKSHIRE. By Gordon Home. 


thirty-two illustrations in color. 


With 


R. GORDON HOME has shown 

considerable discrimination in 

making an attractive selection 
from his sketches of Yorkshire scenery. 
Whether the process of reproduction does 
his work full justice or not, it is obvious 
that he is particularly at home in paint- 
ing the old streets of country towns, and 
that he cherishes a genuine power of ap- 
preciating the charm of moorland and 
coast solitudes. 


The letterpress of the volume, printed 
in bold type, consists of nine genial, un- 
pretentious chapters, describing the au- 
thor’s wanderings and sojournings in 
northeast Yorkshire districts, by the peo- 
ple and characteristics of which he appears 
to have been not a little fascinated. 


Mr. Home writes enthusiastically of the 
coast scenery to be found between Whit- 
by and Redcar, and points out the value 
of early rising to those who wish to se- 
cure memories of its more ethereal aspects. 
He considers that Mulgrave Woods con- 
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tain some of the most delightful portions 
of sylvan Yorkshire. Their mossy rocks 
should certainly rank them high in the 
estimation of botanists. Runswick Bay, 
with its fine, sandy beach, is pictured by 
Mr. Home, and commended in glowing 
words. On sunny days the blueness of 
the sea thereabouts touches the landscape 
with a curious sub-tropical richness of 
color. 

Between Whitby and Scarborough, the 
village of Robin Hood’s Bay furnishes 
Mr. Home with two of his best subjects 
for illustration. Some of its houses, set 
on the extreme edge of the land, face the 
sea in very picturesque fashion. To live 
in them in rough weather, such as winter 
brings plentifully to east Yorkshire, must 
be rather exciting ; the bowsprit of a small 
sailing vessel once invaded a house in 
Robin Hood’s Bay at high tide. Scar- 
borough and Whitby receive due attention 
from Mr. Home’s brush and pen, after 
which he takes us out to the Cleveland 
Hills, a country of grand views over wild 
moors and cultivated plains. The town 
and ruined Augustinian Priory of Guis- 
borough, and the Skelton Valley, provide 
matter for a chapter, and then Mr. Home 
concludes a pleasant book with illustra- 
tions of, and remarks upon, Pickering, 
Helmsley, and Rievaulx Abbey.—Her- 
bert H. Sturmer, in the “London Acad- 
emy and Literature.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW BOOKS 


A book of promise to be issued either 
in the late summer or early fall, is Mr. 
Norman Duncan’s “Doctor Luke of the 
Labrador.” Mr. Duncan is Professor of 
Rhetoric and English at the Washington 
and Jefferson University, Washington, 
Pa., but he spends his summers on the 
Labrador coast, where he is well-known 
and well-liked by the quaint fisher folk, 
whose lives are familiar to him and have 
furnished copious material for a novel, the 


opening chapters of which contain promise 
of a most interesting and in many ways 
unique work. 


“Lucas Malet,” Mrs. St. Leger Har- 
rison, who is the daughter of Charles 
Kingsley, will follow up her novelistic ven- 
ture of three years ago, the much talked-of 
“Sir Richard Calmady,’’ with another 
novel, “The Paradise of Dominic.” It is 
to be hoped that the new story will be less 
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unsavory than the last, though the same 
masterly treatment will be welcome. 


ak tK 2k 


A new novel by Marie Corelli will be 
issued soon. The publishers give little 


ASKED AND 


Book NEws. 

The enclosed answering W. L. in May 
“Book News” was taken from a Clinton 
County, Iowa, paper of recent date.—Mrs. 
3unn Booth, Oklahoma City, O. T. 


“TWENTY YEARS AGO.” 


Andrew Gault, of Calamus, has furnished 
this office with a bound volume of the poems 
of his father, the late A. J. Gault, together 
with a biographical sketch of the writer. In 
this is the poem, “Twenty Years Ago,” which 
has been so popular all over the country. Many 
of the other productions are equally popular, 
although they have not had so wide a publica- 
tion. 


La Porte, Ind., June 3, 1904. 


Dear Book News:—lI have a copy of 
“Twenty Years Ago.” It must have been 
in our family for nearly fifty years, as it 
is pasted in a scrap book previous to scraps 
dated 1858. I think it is probably a copy 
as first written, and as it is quite different 
from that printed in May “Book News” I 
enclose a copy. No author is given.— 


Mrs. A. C. Johnson. 


Twenty YEARS AGo. 


I’ve wandered through the village town, 
I’ve sat beneath the tree, 

Upon the shady old oak ground 
That sheltered you and me. 

No one was there to greet me, Tom, 
A few were left to know, 

That played with us upon the green, 
Just twenty years ago. 


The old school house is altered some, 
Its benches are displaced, 

With new ones very like the same 
Our penknives have defaced. 


NEWS 


hint as to its character save that it is more 
on the lines of “Thelma” than any other 
of Miss Corelli’s novels. Corelli admirers 
will probably be glad to hear this, 
“Thelma” being undoubtedly the greatest 
book that this popular author has written. 


ANSWERED 


But the same old bricks are in the walls, 
And the bell swings to and fro, 

Its music’s just the same dear Tom, 
As twenty years ago. 


The river running just as still— 
The willows by its side 

Are larger than they were, dear Tom— 
The stream appears less wide. 

But the grape vine swings in ruin now! 
Where oft we’ve played the beau, 

And swung our sweethearts—pretty girls— 
Just twenty years ago. 


It’s by the spring upon the elm 
You know I cut your name, 

And your sweetheart’s just beneath it, Tom 
And you did mine the same, 

But some heartless wretch has peeled its bark: 
It’s dying sure but slow, 

Just as the ones whose names you cut 
Just twenty years ago. 


My cheek has long been dry, dear Tom, 
But tears came in my eyes, 

To think of those we loved so well— 
Those early broken ties. 

I’ve wandered through the churchyard, Tom, 
And gathered some flowers to strow 

Upon the graves of those we loved so well, 
Just twenty years ago.. 


Now, some in the chuchyard lie, 
Some sleep beneath the sea; 

There’s few that’s left of our old class, 
Excepting you and me. 

And when our time has come, dear Tom, 
And we are called to go, 

I hope they’ll lay us where we played. 
Just twenty years ago. 


E. S. B. 


The “Ballad of Judas Iscariot” was 
written by Robert Buchanan and can be 
found in any edition of his collected 
poems. Were it not so long we should 
reprint it here. 
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A COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY 


LESSON X. 


HiSTORY OF LITERATURE. 


French. 


Period VIII. The Novel. : 


( Dumas. 

| Balzac. 
Gautier. 
Daudet. 
Maupassant. 


Zola, 


English. 


Period Il. The Chaucerian Age. 


Chaucer. 


Malory. 


I. Chaucer. 


Lone Wii. A novel. 
verse. This has for its central figure, William 
Langland, author of “Pier’s Plowman,” and 
the picture given of the England of Chaucer is 


3y Florence Con- 


accurate and vivid. Chaucer himself is intro- 
duced. 


THe CANTERBURY TALES. Astor edition. 


Wuat GrEAT MEN Have Saip Asour 
Great Men. By William Wale. 

THE CENTURY CYCLOPAEDIA. 

THE WARNER LIBRARY. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Edmund Gosse and Richard Garnett. 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Henry S. Pancoast. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. I. DUMAS, 


Alexandre Dumas, commonly called 
Alexandre Dumas, pere, was born at Vil- 
Alexandre _—lier’s Cotterete, Aisne, France, 
Dumas, the on July 24, 1803. He was the 
Elder grandson of Count Alexandre 
1803-1870 Davy de la Pailleterie and 
Marie-Cessette Dumas, a Haytian negress, 
and was the son of General Alexandre 


Davy-Dumas and Marie Labouret. He 
was therefore a quadroon. As a child he 
showed a passion for animals and _ for 
mythology. At ten he went to a private 
school kept by Abbe Gregory; he was a 
notary’s clerk at fifteen. It was at about 
this time that he saw “Hamlet” on the 
stage and at once was aroused to a love 
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for the drama. So he began to read and 
to write and, feeling himself restricted in 
range, went to Paris, where he obtained a 
place in the household of the Duc d’Or- 
leans. 

His first success was achieved with a 
melodrama, “Christine,” which was _ fol- 
lowed by “Henry III,” performed at the 
Theatre Francais. From that time Du- 
mas’s career was made. 

The work which Dumas accomplished 
was prodigious, and at sixty-seven his 
health failed. His life had been eventful, 
he had run through several fortunes, had 
seen Napoleon fall, had witnessed — the 
restoration and the expulsion of the legiti- 
mate monarch, had lived under the Or- 
leans rule, through its overthrow, during 
the Republic, the Empire and the horrors 
of 1870. Poor and weak in body he re- 
tired to his son’s villa in Dieppe and died 
there December 5, 1870. 

Among his greatest works are “Count 
of Monte Cristo” (1844); “The Three 
Musketeers” (1844); “Queen Margot” 


(1847), and “The Knight of Maison- 


Rouge” (1846). These form a part of 
the most famous Franch romances in 
existence. His chief historical romances 
are “Joan of Arc” (1842) and “Michael- 
angelo and Raffaelle” (1846); while his 
plays comprise “Henry III” (1829) ; “An- 
tony” (1831); “Napoleon” (1831); and 
“Misses St. Cye” (1843). 

Dumas’s imaginative powers were far- 
encompassing ; his ability to reproduce the 
most vivid situations and the most blood- 
curdling and vital scenes was tremendous. 
His stories rush on from page to page, 
gathering in force as they go; they end 
with the shocks of mighty climaxes. 


Selection 
Tue MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


From the ‘“Visccunt of Bragelonne.” 


“What is all this noise?” asked Philippe, 
turning towards the door of the concealed 
staircase. And as he spoke a voice was heard 
saving: “This way, this way. Still a few 
steps, sire.” 

“Tt is M. Fouquet’s voice,” said D’Artagnan, 
who was standing near the Queen Mother. 

“Then M. D’Herblay will not be far off,” 
added Philippe; but little did he expect to see 
the person who actually entered. 


NEWS 


All eyes were riveted on the door, from 
which the voice of M. Fouquet proceeded; but 
it was not he who came through. 

A cry of anguish rang through the room, 
breaking forth simultaneously from the King 
and the spectators, and surely never had been 
seen a stranger sight. 

The shutters were half closed, and only a 
feeble light struggled through the velvet cur- 
tains, with their thick silk linings, and the eyes 
of the courtiers had to get accustomed to the 
darkness before they could distinguish be- 
tween the surrounding objects. But once dis- 
cerned, they stood out as clear as day. 

So, looking up, they saw Louis XIV in the 
doorway of the private stair, his face pale and 
his brows bent, and behind him stood Fouquet. 

The Queen Mother, whose hand held that 
of Philippe, uttered a shriek at the sight, think- 
ing that she beheld a ghost. 

Monsieur staggered for a moment and turn- 
ed away his head, looking from the King who 
was facing him to the King who was by his 
side. 

Madame on the contrary stepped forward, 
thinking it must be her brother-in-law reflected 
in a mirror. And indeed, this seemed the only 
radical explanation of the double image. 

Both young men, agitated and trembling, 
clenching their hands, darting flames of fury 
from their eyes, dumb, breathless, ready to 
spring at each other’s throats, resembling each 
other so exactly in feature, figure, and even, 
by pure accident, in dress, that Anne of Aus- 
tria herself stood confounded. For as yet the 
truth had not dawned on her. There are some 
torments that we all instinctively reject. It is 
easier far to accept the supernatural, the im- 
possible. 

That he should encounter such obstacles 
had never for one moment occurred to Louis. 
He imagined he had only to show himself for 
the world to fall at his feet. The Sun-king 
could have no rival, and where his rays did not 
fall there must be darkness— 

As to Fouquet, who could describe his be- 
wilderment at the sight of the living portrait 
of his master? Then he thought that Aramis 
was right, and that the newcomer was every 
whit as much a king as his double, and that 
after all, perhaps he had made a mistake when 
he had declined to share in the coup d’etat so 
cleverly plotted by the General of the Jesuits. 

And then, it was equally the royal blood of 
Louis XIII that Fouquet had determined to 
sacrifice to blood in all respects identical; a 
noble ambition, to one that was selfish. And 
it was the mere aspect of the pretender which 
showed him all these things. 

D’Artagnan, leaning against the wall and 
facing Fouquet, was debating in his own mind 
the key to this wonderful riddle. He felt in- 
stinctively, though he could not have told why, 
that in the meeting of the two Louis XIV’s 
lay the explanation of all that had seemed 
suspicious in the conduct of Aramis during 
the last few days. 
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Suddenly Louis XIV, by nature the most im- 
patient of the two young men, and with the 
habit of command that was the result of train- 
ing, strode across the room and flung open 
one of the shutters. The flood of light that 
streamed through the windows caused Philip- 
pe involuntarily to recoil, and to step back 
into the shelter of an alcove. 

The movement struck Louis, and, turning 
to the Queen, he said: 

“Mother, do you not know your own son, 
although every one else has denied his King?” 

Anne trembled at his voice, and raised her 
arms to heaven, but could not utter a single 
word. 

“Mother,” retorted Philippe in his quietest 
tones, “do you not know your own son?” 

And this time it was Louis who stepped 
back. 

As for Anne, pierced to the heart with grief 
and remorse, she could bear it no longer. She 
staggered where she stood, and unaided by 
her attendants, who seemed turned into stone, 
she sank down on a sofa with a sigh. 

This spectacle was too much for Louis. He 
rushed to D’Artagnan, whose brain was going 
round with bewilderment, and who clung to the 
door as his last hope. 

“To me, musketeer! Look us both in the 
face, and see which is the paler, he or I.” 

The cry awoke D’Artagnan from his stupor, 
and struck the chord of obedience strong in 
the bosom of every soldier. He lifted his 
head, and, striding straight up to Philippe, 
laid his hand on his shoulder, saying quietly: 

“Monsieur, you are my prisoner.” 

Philippe remained absolutely still, as if nailed 
to the floor, his eyes fixed despairingly on the 
King, who was his brother. His silence re- 
proached him as no words could have done, 
with the bitterness of the past and the tor- 
tures of the future. 

And the King understood, and his soul sank 
within him. His eyes fell, and, drawing his 
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brother and sister-in-law with him, he hastily 
quitted the room, forgetting in his agitation 
even his mother, lying motionless on the 
couch beside him, not three paces from the 
son whom for the second time she was allow- 
ing to be condemned to a death in life. 

Philippe drew near to her, and said softly: 

“If you had not been my mother, madame, I 
must have cursed you for the misery you have 
caused me.” 

D’Artagnan overheard, and a shiver of pity 
passed through him. He bowed respectfully 
to the young prince, and said: 

“Forgive me, monseigneur; I am only a sol- 
dier, and my faith is due to him who has left 
us.” 

“Thank you, M. D’Artagnan. 
become of M. D’Herblay?” 

“M. D’Herblay is safe, monseigneur,” cried 
Fouquet, falling on his knees; “but he who 
has left the room was my guest.” 

“Ah!” murmured Philippe to himself with 
a sigh, “you are loyal friends and true hearts. 
You make me regret the world I am leaving. 
M. D’Artagnan, I will follow you.” 

As he spoke, Colbert entered and handed to 
the captain of the musketeers an order from 
the King; then bowed, and went out. 

D’Artagnan glanced at the paper, and in a 
sudden burst of wrath crumpled it in his hand. 

“What is the matter?” asked the prince. 

“Read it, monseigneur,” answered the mus- 
keteer. 

And Philippe read these words, written has- 
tily by the King himself: 

“M. D’Artagnan will conduct the prisoner to 
the Iles Sainte Marguerite. He will see that 
his face is covered with an iron mask, which 
must never be lifted on pain of death.” 

“It is just,” said Philippe; “I am ready.” 

“Aramis was right,’ whispered Fouquet to 
D’Artagnan. “This is as good a king as the 
other.” 

“Better,” replied D’Artagnan; “he only need- 
ed you and me.” 


But what has 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Period II. 


The age of Chaucer must be entered 
upon by a study of the England in which 
Chaucer lived. At the opening of the 
jourteenth century England was largely 
covered with vast woodland growths and 
dense-lying marshes. The landscape was 
dotted with the castles of the feudal lords 
and the monasteries; hamlets, groups of 
huts huddled closely together, stood on 
the great estates of the nobility. London 


The Age of Chaucer, 1340-1400 


was a city of narrow streets, dingy and 
filthy ; it was yet a city with a wall; from 
its outskirts green pathways led forth into 
rich meadow lands, which paths were often 
trod by the poetic Chaucer when in the 
spring he went forth to “greet the daisy.” 

Life in England at this time was two- 


fold in character. In the court the spirit 
of chivalry ran high, the tourney and the 
joust were the delight of the king, Edward 
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the third, and gorgeous costuming and 
luxurious display were in order. 

Among the common people, however, 
distress held its sway. No beauties were 
there to brighten their sordid existences, 
no amusements or diversions to chase 
away their cares. 

In 1349 the land was desolated by the 
Black Plague, which lessened the popula- 
tion by half. All this contributed to the 
cessation of labor, and farms were left un- 
tilled, the crops were few and discontent 
grew apace. A priest arose out of Kent, 
John Ball, who went forth and thundered 
denunciation against the king, the Church 
and the noblemen. 

The truth was, England was beginning 
to experience the vanguard sentiments and 
tendencies of the oncoming Renaissance 
and Reformation. The beginning of the 
new order of things expressed itself in 
three ways—in the spirit of socialism, the 
gradual loss of reverence for the Church 
and the growth of the new learning. In 
each of the three divisions there was a 
leader. William Langland gave expres- 
sion to the socialistic movement, John Wy- 
clif inaugurated the first movement toward 
the new religion, and Geoffrey Chaucer 
voiced the spirit of the new learning that 
hailed from Italy. 

William Langland, who wrote “The 
Vision of Pier’s Ploughman,” was a coun- 
tryman who on the side of Malvern Hill 
had a dream and awoke to set it forth in 
a voice of urgent prophecy. It was a 
satiric poem, in which the conditions of 
England were pictured, and its allegorical 
significance had a widespread effect. The 
great doctrine of the poem is “the equality 
of all men before God—the gospel of 
labor.” Its author was only a_ homely 
poet, his figures are examples in simplicity, 
his inspiration is drawn from the very or- 
dinary things of life. But his strength of 
purpose was great, his power of interpre- 
tation penetrating and he wielded an influ- 
ence forceful and far-spreading. He is 
the mouthviece of the “commons,” while 
Chaucer speaks more from the court. 

In the Gosse and Garnett “History of 
English Literature” we read: 

“The character assumed by Langland is that 
of the prophet, denouncing the sins of society 
and encouraging men to aspire to a higher 
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life. He is perhaps the first English writer to 
appear formally in this capacity, and it might 
be difficult to find another by whom it has been 
supported with less of occasional unreason 
and fanaticism. He never could have rivaled 
the eloquence of a Carlyle or a Ruskin, even 
had the language in which he wrote been at 
as advanced a stage as theirs. But he is more 
constructive than the former, and more con- 
sistent than the latter. On the other hand, he 
has few deep or surprising gleams of insight. 
He is a conservative reformer, who would 
rather preserve by amendment than destroy to 
rebuild. He takes a keen interest in the pol- 
itics of his day and usually sides with the 
Commons in their disputes with the Crown. 
He is always patriotic, and as M. Jusserand 
says, insular, he would maintain the old distinc- 
tions of classes and fix wages by the authority 
of the State. Stringent and fiery in reprooi 
as he is, he is yet tender to penitent transgres- 
sors. Honest, healthy, homely, he is an Eng- 
lishman of the best type, a precursor and prac- 
tically an ally of Wyclif dealing with the ethical 
side of current beliefs and customs as Wyelif 
dealt with the theological. His Protestantism 
is undeveloped, he preserves considerable re- 
spect for the Chair of Peter, but his tendencies 
are entirely anti-sacerdotal. He bitterly de- 
nounces the worldliness of the Papacy, the 
greed of the legates, the luxury of the clergy 
and the traffic in relics and indulgences and 
plainly foretells the downfall of the religious 
houses.” 

John Wyclif rose up and_ preached 
against the corruption and mercenary ten- 
dencies in the Church. He also translated 
the Bible into the English tongue, thus 
laying aside the Latin of the medizval 
schoolmen and giving the privileges of 
learning into the hands of the people, 
whereas it had hitherto been the property 
of a restricted class. 

Third and last—Chaucer wrote his 
verses, infusing into them the spirit of 
the new life and learning, striking the first 
decisive note in the modern age. 


“Our knowledge of Chaucer’s life,’’ as 
Dr. Pancoast puts it, “is meagre and frag- 
mentary; many points are un- 
certain, and much left to con- 
jecture.” 

Geoffrey Chaucer was the 


Geoffrey 
Chaucer 
1340 ?-1400 


son of an English vintner or wine- 
merchant and was born in London, about 
1340. As a boy he was page to Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, the third son of the 
third Edward. As a youth he took part 
in the campaign of 1359, in France, was 
taken prisoner and ransomed. He early 
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went on errands of diplomacy to foreign 
courts and in 1373 went to Genoa and 
remained in Italy for about a year. This 
sojourn, together with another visit made 
later on, brought him directly in touch 
with the Renaissance movement. It was 
at this time, too, that he probably met 
Petrarch, then famous as the poet of the 
“new learning.” Two years later he was 
placed in the English Custom House but 
lost his position in the very year that he 
was returned to Parliament as Knight of 
the Shire of Kent. As a direct result of 
his failure to remain in the Custom House, 
he suffered poverty, but upon the acces- 
sion of Henry IV his fortunes improved 
and he was granted an annuity of forty 
marks, which he lived to enjoy but a short 
time, as he died in the following October, 
at his home in Westminster. 

Chaucer was pre-eminently a man of the 
world. All his life he lived in touch with 
the court, all his life he was the companion 
of aristocracy rather than of the common 
people. And yet he was withal a man of 
ready and widespreading sympathy, he 
was tender and compassionate and lenient 
of the world’s follies. He was active in 
affairs as well as a student of books, he 
was a close observer of men as well as a 
disciple of the world-old classics. Into his 
life came strong French and Italian influ- 
ences, giving airiness to English solidity, 
optimism to English tendency toward de- 
pression and sprightly wit to counter- 
balance the English trait of taking all life 
and all people too seriously. 

As a lover of nature, pure and simple, 
Chaucer is one of the most striking exam- 
ples in all the history of letters. He rev- 
elled in Nature’s exuberance, he drank 
ceep of her inspiration, to him she was 
a thing living and vital and worshipful. 
He sees only the sunshine, the blue sky 
and the flowers—he knows only the 
Springtime and the golden harmonies of 
Summer. The thunder and the raging 
winds ring forth no responsive echo in 
his heart; he either shrinks from them or 
prefers to regard them as uncomfortable 
incidents in the life of the Universe. When 
Winter comes and the cold, he turns to his 
fire and his books and lives a recluse until 
the buds begin to burst and he can go 
forth to fall upon his knees and greet the 
flowers. 
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Such spontaneity and optimism, such 
childlike appreciation of all good things, 
such simplicity of humor and joysome 
trust, rest and refresh us. Not that we 
would have all our poets dealing thus with 
only the bright and pleasantest aspects of 
living; Nature has too many mighty 
depths to sound, too many lessons of 
deeper importance to teach, but after the 
hurry and worry—after the sorrow or the 
perplexity—Chaucer comes as a beam of 
glittering sunshine over a gray landscape ; 
or a spot of cerulean blue in a leaden sky. 
It is good to remember that English litera- 
ture was born in a veritable glory of 
Springtime, all surrounded by meadow- 
lands of emerald, under a roof of softest 
azure tints a child of natural luxury and 
warmth on whom the flower fairies did 
attend with melodious songs. 

As a poet Chaucer wrought to perma- 
nent form the undeveloped language that 
was his heritage. He had no English 
masters; he came more directly under 
French influence than under any other. 
Later he caught the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance and inaugurated a Renais- 
sance in England by bringing to coales- 
cence and union the scattered forces that 
had spread themselves among the Eng- 
ish literary efforts of six centuries. 

To quote Dr. Pancoast, “Chaucer is, 
especially in his early poems, ‘an English 
trouvere.” He begins his work as a trans- 
lator or imitator of the French.” 

His “Romance of the Rose” and “Dethe 
of Blaunche the Duchesse” are decidedly 
French in spirit and in poetic method. In 
his “Troilus and Cressida” one traces the 
origin directly back to Boccaccio’s “Filo- 
strato,” thus marking the beginning of a 
decided Italian spirit, the result of his 
journeys to awakening Italy. The “Can- 
terbury Tales” themselves show but an 
adaptation of Boccaccioan methods ; “The 
Decameron” suggesting, no doubt, the 
plan for the story. 

And yet Chaucer is not a mere imitator. 
He might use the idea presented, he might 
even go farther, but whatever he laid his 
land to he reanimated by his own person- 
ality; he left upon it the stamp of his 
wonderful individuality. 

Whether French or Italian in origin, 
Chaucer infused the English _ spirit 
into everything; if he borrowed French 
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exuberance or Italian form, he ~—so 
combined and added to them that the re- 
sultant achievement had a distinctiveness, 
an individuality that belonged to itself 
alone. He effected a union of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman-French elements and 
made English; he stood on the brink of 
the Renaissance, but looked back for many 
of his traditions and his ideas, to the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


THE POTICARY 
Copyright, 1903, Doubleday, Page and Co. 





Emerson, in “Shakespeare or the Poet,” 
writes: 


“The influence of Chaucer is conspicuous in 
al! our early literature; and, more recently, not 
only Pope and Dryden have been beholden to 
him, but, in the whole society of English writ- 
ers, a large unacknowledged debt is easily 
traced. One is charmed with the opulence 
which feeds so many pensioners.” 


And A. W. Ward, in his “Chaucer,” 
says: 


“Chaucer, ‘the poet of the dawn.’ For him 
there are many things significant of the age 
of transition in which he lived; in him the 
mixture of Frenchman and Englishman is still 
in a sense incomplete, as that of their language 
is in the diction of his poems. His gaiety oi 
heart is hardly English; nor is his willing 
(though, to be sure, not invariably unques- 
tionary) acceptance of forms into the inner 
meaning of which he does not greatly vex his 
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soul by entering; nor his airy way of ridicul- 
ing what he has no intention of helping to 
overthrow; nor his light unconcern in the ques- 
tion whether he is, or is not, a moral writer. 

: But he is English in his freedom 
and frankness of spirit; in his manliness of 
mind; in his preference for the good in things 
as they are, to the good in things as they 
might be; in his loyalty, his piety, his truth- 
fulness.” 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. , 


The most famous of Chaucer’s works is 
“The Canterbury Tales.” In this a num- 
ber of persons, pilgrims to the shrine of 
St. Thomas a’ Becket at Canterbury, stop 
over night at the “Tabard Inn,” in South- 
wark. They agree to become fellow- 
travellers and the innkeeper proposes that 
each pilgrim shall relate two tales going 
and two returning along the way. The 
most delightful part of the poem is the 
Prologue, in which Chaucer as one of the 
pilgrims describes his fellow travellers 
and the circumstances surrounding the 
journey. Then follow the stories, told by 
the various members of the company. 
The descriptions of the little band are full 
of quaint humor and a pretty sympathy, 
while the whole poem is marked by many 
of Chaucer’s best characteristics. 


Selections 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
From the Prologue. 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 
(showers) (sweet) 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 
(drought) (pierced) (root) 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
(vein) (such juice) 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour ; 
(virtue) (flower) 
When Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
(also) (sweet breath) 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
(grove) (heath) 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 
(course run) 
And smale fowles maken melodye, 
That slepen al the night with an open ye, 
(eye) 
(So priketh hem nature in hir corages): 
(pricketh) ( feelings ) 
That longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
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(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 
(shores) 
To ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes ; 


(To kneel at the shrines of holy saints in other 


lands) 
And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 
The holy blisful martir for to seke, 


That hem hath holpen, whan that they were 


seke. 
(sick) 
Bifel that, in that seson on a day, 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 
(disposition) 
At night was come in-to that hostelrye 
Wel nyne and twenty in a companye, 
Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 
(fallen) 
In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde; 
The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 
(pleasured) 
And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everichon, 
(everyone) 
That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 
And made forward erly for to ryse, 
To take our wey, ther as I yow devyse. 
(describe) 
But natheless, whyl I have tyme and space, 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 
Me thinketh it acordaunt to resoun, 
(reason) 
To telle yow al the condicioun 
Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 
And whiche they weren, and of what degree ; 
And eek in what array that they were inne! 
(also) 
And at a knight than wol i first beginne. 
A KNIGHT ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 
(wars) 
And therto hadde he riden (no man ferre) 
(farther) 
As wel in Cristendom as hethenesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 
At Lyeys was he, and at Satalye, 
Whan they were wonne; and in the Grete See 
At many a noble aryve hadde he be. 
(array) 
At mortal batailes had he been fiftene, 
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And foughten for our feith at Tramissene 
In listes thryes, and ay slayn his foo. 
This ilke worthy knight had been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 
Ageyn another hethen in Turkye : 
And evermore he hadde a sovereyn pyrs. 
(value) 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
(in) (deportment) 

He never yet no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his lyf, un-to no maner wight. 

(person) 
He was a verray parfit gentil knight. 
But for to tellen yow of his array, 
His hors were gode, but he was nat gay. 
Of fustian he wered a gipoun 

(short vest) 

Al bismotered with his habergeoun ; 


(sotled) (hauberk) 
For he was lete y-come from his viage, 
(dately) (voyage) 





THE PARDONER 
Copyright, Doubleday, Page and Co. 


And wente for to doon his pilgrimage. 
With him ther was his sone, a young SQUYER, 
A lovyere, and a lusty bacheler, 
With lokkes crulle, as they were leyd in presse. 
(docks) (curly) 

Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse. 
Of his stature he was of even lengthe, 
And wonerly deliver, and greet of strengthe. 
And he had been somtyme in chivachye, 

(feat of horsemanship) 
In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Picardye, 
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And born him wel, as of so litel space, 
In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede. 
Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the day ; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May. 
Short was his goune, with sleves longe and 
wyde. 
Wel coude he sitte on hors, and faire ryde. 
He coude songes make and wel endyte, 
Iuste and eck daunce, and wel purtreye and 
(also) : 
wryte. 
Curteys he was, lowly, and servisable, 
And carf biforn his fader at the table. 
(carved ) 
Ther was also a NONNE, a PRIORESSE, 
That of hir smyling was ful simple and coy ; 
Hir gretteste ooth was but by seynt Loy ; 
And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 
Ful wel she song the service divyne, 
Entuned in hir nose ful semely ; 
And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 
At mete wel y-taught was she with-alle ; 
(meals) 
She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 
No wette hir fingres in hir sauce depe. 
Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe, 
That no drope ne fille up-on hir brest. 
In curtiesye was set ful muche hir lest. 
(desire) 
Hir over lippe wyped she so clene, 
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That in her coppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grece, whan she droken hadde hir draughte. 
Ful semely after hir mete she raughte, 
(reaches) 
And sikerly she was of greet disport, 
(surely) (amusement ) 
And ful plesaunt, and amiable of port, 
And peyned hir to contrefete chere 
(pained) (counterfeit show ) 
Of court, and been estatlich of manere, 
(stately) 
And to ben holden digne of reverence. 
But, for to speken of hir conscience, 
She was so charitable and so pitous, 
She woilde wepe, if that she sawe a mous 
Caught in a trappe. if it were deed or bledde, 
Of smale houndes had she, that fedde 
With rosted flesh, or milk and wastelbreed. 
But sore weep she if oon of hem were deed. 
Ful semely hir wimpel pinched was ; 
Hir nose tretys; hir eyen greye as glas ; 
(Jong) 
Hir mouth ful smal, and ther to softe and reed; 
But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed ; 
(surely) ‘ 
It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe ; 
For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe. 
Ful fetis was hir cloke, as I was war. 
(meat) 
Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 
A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene ; 
And ther on heng a broche of gold ful shene, 
On which ther was first wrote a crowned A, 
And after, Amor vincit omnia. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


LESSON X. 


I. GREECE. 
Reference. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


(Continued) 


Myers and Allen, 1899. 


AGE OF PERICLES, 459-431 B.C. 


After the fall of Cimon, Pericles rose to 
supremacy in the Athenian state. Athens now 
entered upon the most brilliant period in her 
history. During a number of years that en- 
compassed no more than the lifetime of one 
generation, she produced more great men— 
poets, artists, statesmen and philosophers— 
than all the world besides has produced in any 
period,.of equal duration. 

Pericles was a leader born, 
his finger-tips. 


a diplomatist to 
His was the genius of per- 
suasion the magnetism that urges and molds 





He ruled Athens by the gentle force 
of suggestion rather than by strength or 
aggressive will-power. Under him, Athens 
rose to the meridian of her power as a dem- 
ocracy, to the zenith of her glory as the abid- 
ing place of the arts. Athens was strong civ- 
illy, strong in her naval capacity. Pericles per- 
suaded his fellows to build the Long Walls, 
walls which united Athens with her ports 
Piraeus and Phalerum. To make things 
doubly secure a parallel wall to the one run- 
ning to Piraeus was built, and by means of 
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these, Athens and her ports with all inter- 
yening, was made one vast fortified district, 
a space large enough to hold the entire popu- 
lation of Attica in time of war. 

An important conquest made at this time 
was the subjugation of the island of A®gina, 
a strong maritime state, the acquisition of 
which added much to the Athenean forces. 

Pericles desired, also, to build up a land 
empire, but his efforts met with resistance from 
Sparta, and after a great Athenean defeat, 
Pericles was forced to contrive a truce called 
the Thirty Years’ Truce. By this, Sparta and 
Athens were each to remain head of the con- 
federation that she had formed and neither was 
to interfere with the other. States not yet 
annexed to one or the other were to be left 
free or permitted to join according to their 
choice. The significance of this was that 
Athens might be supreme on the sea but on 
the land she must share supremacy among the 
Hellenic cities, with Sparta. 

In the meantime, Pericles devoted himself 
in large degree to beautifying Athens. The 
incomparable Parthenon was erected on the 
Acropolis. This was designed by Ictinus, and 
decorated by Phidias. Many other buildings, 
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brilliant and magnificently ornamented, were 
built, the money being obtained from Delos, 
the treasury of the Delian Confederacy, now 
in the sole power of Athens. 

But the glorious period of supremacy of 
Athens was not to be long-lived. She had con- 
summated a remarkable union of political and 
artistic elements, or as Dr. Myers puts it, 
“material and _ intellectual elements.” But 
there were significant weaknesses to her mode 
of procedure. Her leadership had degener- 
ated into a tyranny, practically speaking—and 
this was against the Greek instinct of inde- 
pendence. So her tributaries were of the nature 
that lends itself easily to revolt. Again, Per- 
icles instituted the practice of payment for 
every kind of labor. Jurors were paid, sol- 
diers served no more as in honor bound (which 
had always been the custom), all civil offices 
previously unpaid were salaried. He also 
established the distribution of free tickets to 
the theatres, the games, etc., and all this had 
the same effect that the giving out of corn in 
the Roman Empire had later; it encouraged 
idleness and sloth, destroyed economy and 
sapped at the very life-blood of Greek man- 
hood and power. 


ZOOLOGY. 


LESSON X. 


Birds—Aves. 


Reference. 


FIELDBOOK OF WILD Birps. 


VERTEBRATES, have backbone. 


Fore-limbs usually adapted for flying. 

Hind-limbs suited to walking, running, pad- 
dling, perching and grasping. 

Generally four toes. 

Toes have claws. 

Skeleton is light, few bones. 

No lips, no teeth, no epiglottis, no dia- 
phragm. 

Respiration complete, more so than in any 
other vertebrate. 

Bones are hollow. Lungs communicate with 
air-sacs situated in different parts of the body. 

Brain and spinal cord large; well-developed 
eyes, protected by three lids; feathers differ 
often in sexes. 


Cuass I. 

Large birds, do not fly, smal! wings, have no 
keel. 

To this class belong the Cursores (runners), 
large birds two or three toes. 

Ostrich, Rhea, Emus. 


RATITAE. 


By F. Schuyler Mathews. 


Crass II. 


These have keel on sternum for insertion of 
muscles used in flying. 

OrperR I. PycorpopEs—Divers and swim- 
mers; have short legs placed far back. Wings 
fin-like, feathers scaly, short tail of stiff feath- 
ers without quills. 

Penguin an example. 

OrpeER II. LONGIPENNEs. 
and Albatross. 

Lightly built, gray plumage, usually lay three 
eggs. 

Orver IIT. Torirpo_Mares. 
morants, Pelicans. 

Pelican-beak largely developed, pouch under- 
neath, short legs, feed on fish. 

OrvER IV. LAMELLIROSTES. Broad-beak, 
webbed feet, three toes, short legs, long 
wings, good swimmers, moult in winter. To 
this order belong the Geese, Sheldralces, 
Ducks, Eider-ducks and Swans. 

OrvDER V. GRALLATORES 
necks, long beaks, tall legs. 


CorRINATA. 


Gulls, Petrels 


Gamnets, Cor- 


Thin 


(waders). 
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Rail bird. Heron, Egret, Cranes, Ibis, 


Storks. 

Orpver VI. Rasores (scratchers). Me- 
dium sized, round wings, strong, arched beaks, 
powerful feet. 

Grouse, Quail, Turkey. 

Orper VII. CoLuMBAE. 
ed wings, short feet. 

Wild pigeon, Carrier pigeon, Dove. 

Orver VIII. Raptatores (robbers). Noc- 
turnal. The Owls; eyes front in circle of stiff 
feathers. 

To this order belong the Owls, the Buz- 
zards, the American Golden Eagle, the Vul- 
tures, the Hawk. 


OrpDeER IX. 







Weak bills, point- 











PICARIAE (woodpeckers). 
ScANsoRES (climbers). 

Powerful beaks, stiff plumage, two toes in 
front, two in back. 









Woop THrusu. 

Strikingly marked, sweet singer. In color 
cinnamon brown, brighter on head, turning 
to light olive brown on tail; under parts white, 
spotted with brown; throat white, with line of 
spots from bill to breast. 







Nests in young trees, made of twigs and dead 
leaves, inner wall of mud, lined with rootlets. 
Egg—ereen-blue. 







Wood thrush found through Eastern United 
States, westward to the plains, northward to 
Minnesota, Michigan, Ontario, Quebec. 






MEADOW-LARK. 

Plump, sharp-billed, low foreheaded _ bird. 
Colors in mixed browns and yellows. Wings 
barred brokenly, middle tail-feathers the same, 
outer ones partly white. 








Nests on ground in tall grasses, usually made 
of dry grass. Eggs, white, specked with brown. 






Found from eastern coast west to Minne- 
sota, Hlinois and Louisiana. 









The Vegetable Kingdom is of two kinds: 
({1.) PHANEROGAMOUS— 

Spermaphyta (Seed-plants). 
({2.) CRyPTOGAMOUS— 

(a) Pteridophyta (Ferns). 
(b) Bryophyta (Mosses). 

Algae 

(c) Thallophyta | Funes 


Lichens 
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Single Examples. 







BOTANY. 
LESSON X. 


Flowerless Plants. 









Woodpeckers, King-fisher, Cuckoo. 
OrpDER X. Psrrraci (parrot). 
Principally tropical, stout beaks, bent, fleshy 
tongue, powerful legs, scansorial feet, brilliant 
plumage. Can be domesticated, memory read- 
ily develops. Nests built in tree hollows. 
Maccaws, Cockatoos. 


OrpvER XI. INskEssorEs (those who sit 
down). 
Beaks horny, feet scaly—perchers. 
Thrushes, Blackbirds, Meadow-lark, Orioles, 
Robins, Bobolink, Cowbird, Finches, Crows, 
Sparrows. 
Many birds are migratory; going to and fro, 
Migrations usually in spring and fall, some- 
times daily. 
Spring migrations—due to roaming instinct. 
Fall migrations—lack of food. 





Crow. 

In color not black, but iridescent steel-blue 
or violet. Upper parts most lustrous. 

Nest of twigs in crotch of bough some thirty 
feet above ground. Egg dull-green, specked 
with brown, sometimes blue-white. 

Found in Northern United States, south to 
Florida. 

QUAIL (Bob-white). 

Color—mixture of russets and browns with 
white; protective colors, almost those of dead 
leaves. The throat and about the eyes white; 
upper parts brown, russet and gray; neck dark; 
under parts, gray and white, barred with black. 

Tail—small, gray in color. 

Nests found in the grass on the ground. 
Eggs usually from ten to sixteen. 

Famous for its whistle, the ‘“bob-white call.” 

The Partridge and Grouse belong to the 
same family. 

Found in Eastern North America, from Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Ontario, Vermont and Maine 
south to Georgia and Florida, west to Texas. 


CRYPTOGAMS. 
PTERIDOPHYTES—Ferns. 
Characteristics :— 
Root, stem, leaves (true). 
THALLAPHYTES—F ungi. 
Characteristics :— 
No root, stem or leaves. 
Fungi are of two kinds: 


No seeds. 


SAPHROPHYTIC—mushrooms, toadstools, ete. 


PARASITIC. 
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THE FERNS. 


Ferns have no flowers and the method by 
which they reproduce is called cryptogamus. 
In their growth they are perennial, coming up 
from year to year. They have an underground 
stem called the rhizome, from which the fronds 
(leaves) spring directly. The fern buds are 
curled up. On the under side of the frond are 
borne what seem to be raised spots; these 
are called spores and take the place of seeds, 
They differ from seeds in three respects: 

(1.) They are not formed by the fertilization 
of an egg-cell. 

(2.) They do not contain an embryo which 
develops into a new plant. 

(3.) They develop by the epidermis. 

A spore falls to the ground, is lifted by the 
wind and deposited in some spot. In a short 
time the outside wall bursts and the spore 
begins to grow. It divides and sub-divides 
until a small heart-shaped body is formed on 
which are borne hairlike roots (Rhizoids). 
This body is only one cell deep—that is, the 
cells are not one on top of another, but packed 
side by side. This is called the prothallium 
and bears on it antheridia, which contain an- 
therozoids. Archegonia are sometimes found 


on the same prothallium, though in many spe- 
cies there is a sort of division or sex. 

Fertilization takes place when the prothallia 
are wet with dew. It is effected by the entrance 
of an antherozoid into the archegonium, result- 
ing in the conjugation of antherozoid and what 
corresponds to the egg cell. The egg thus 
formed divides and an embryonic fern plant 
comes into existence. 

Thus it can be seen that the fern has two 
distinct stages in its life history:— 

(1.) The plant, bearing spores. 

(2.) The prothallium. 

The two stages always alternate, and this is 
called Alternation of Generation. 


DETAILED STUDY OF FERN FROND. 


Generally compound leaf. 

Mid-rib called phachic. 

Leaflets are pinnae (feathery). 

Divisions of pinna are pinnules. 

On lower surface, generally on veins, are 
fruit-dots (Sori). 

A Sorus is a cluster of Sporangia. These 
are spore-cones and contain spores. 

The Sporangia burst by the flying back of 
a ring of cells called Annulas. 


MAGAZINES 


Short stories by Ina Brevoort Roberts, 
Edith M. Nicholl, Harriet W. Durbin and 
Henrietta G. Rowe are among the chief 
attractions of the July Lapies’ Wor top. 
All the departments are up-to-date, espe- 
cially the Artistic Needlework page, which 
shows new lace designs in filmy collars. 


Among the other timely and helpful sug- 
gestions in Harrer’s BAZAAR are “Hints 
to Housewives,” by Margaret Hamilton 
Weich ; “The Cold Dinner,” by Josephine 
Grenier, and “Norwegian Work on Col- 
lars,” by Lillian B. Griffin. There are sev- 
eral poems, the continuation of Katherine 
Cecil Thurston's serial, and several short 
stories. 

Grover Cleveland, ex-President of the 
United States, contributes the leading arti- 
cle to current McCLURE’s, under the title 
“The Government in the Chicago Strike of 
1894,” illustrated with photographs and 
sketches. John La Farge writes the fourth 
paper on “One Hundred Masterpieces of 
Painting,” taking up the portraits of chil- 
cren, and among the short stories are “By 


Way of Loss,” by Mary Josephine Muyer, 
and “A Knot and a Slash,” by Henry Wal- 
lace Phillips. 


The United States Government has 
brought to St. Louis a complete cross- 
section of Philippine life. Dr. W. P. 
Wilson, who gathered and arranged this 
exhibit, describes it in a uniquely illus- 
trated article in the BooKLOVERS’ MaAGa- 
ZINE for July. Mr. Henry Dillon Jones 
describes how the late Professor Sommer- 
ville made his $500,000 collection of gems, 
talismans and fetiches, and his Buddhist 
Temple, and the novelette is a tale of 
Western life. 


The frontispiece of the CosMOPOLITAN 
for July is drawn by George Gibbs, the 
Philadelphia artist. Among the illustrated 
papers are “Perils of the High Peaks,” 
by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond; “Memorable 
Love Letters,” by Rafford Pyke; and 
“Creating New Fruits,” by H. Gilson 
Gardner. There is a poem from the pen 
of Price Collier and a number of short 
stories. 
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In the July DELINEATOR efforts have 
been put forth to present an array of Sum- 
mer styles that are unsurpassed, and those 
who have yet to put the finishing touch 
to the season’s wardrobe will find therein 
a wealth of suggestion. For those who 
take pleasure in needlework there are at- 
tractive designs and suggestions, and 
other topics of domestic interest are 
treated in a practical manner. 


The unique feature of the July Sr. 
NICHOLAS is the beginning of a serial 
story for boys, translated from the Jap- 
anese for ST. NICHOLAS, and written by 
one of Japan’s popular novelists, Gensai 
Murai. This issue is a patriotic number, 
and the Fourth of July spirit has been car- 
ried out in story, rhymes and pictures. 

Among the popular writers of short 
stories in AINSLEE’s for July are Beatrice 
Hanscom, Joseph C. Lincoln, S. Carleton 
and Seumas MacManus. There are sev- 
eral poems, and the leading short story is 
by Frank Danby, author of “Pigs in 
Clover.” 


Frederick R. Burton contributes the 
leading novel to the current ARGOsy, en- 
titled “A Strange Trick of Fate.” There 
are eleven short stories and new chapters 
of the six serials. 


“\ Sense of Humor,” by Cosmo Ham- 
ilton, is the opening novelette in the 
Smart Ser for July. There are contri- 
butions from the pens of Barry Pain, Eliz- 
abeth Duer, Julian Hawthorne and James 
French Dorrance. 


Masters iN Art for June has Vermeer 
of Delft for its subject. The collection 
is rather unique and not so attractive as 
sometimes, though the reproduction of the 
“View of Delft” make a picture worthy 
an artistic framing. 


The Century for July is largely a fic- 
tion number. In addition to Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s serial, “The Youth of Wash- 
ington,” and Jack London’s vivid novel, 
“The Sea Wolf,” there are eight complete 
stories from the pens of well-known writ- 


NEWS 


ers. There is a curious paper by Henry R. 
Elliot on the publication and distribution 
of the Bible, and other articles of timely 
interest. 


The Scarlattis are taken up in the June 
issue of MasTERS IN Music. It is an in- 
teresting number, containing some choice 


‘selections. 


The July installment of Captain Ma- 
han’s history in ScRiBNER’s is full of 
action. It recounts the engagements of 
the war on the waters and shores of the 
great lakes, in which Chauncey figured 
so prominently. Thomas Nelson Page 
writes on the Negro Problem, Robert 
Grant's serial continues with increasing 
interest, and there are several good tales. 


Among the articles of interest in 
Everypopy’s for July are “Judge Par- 
ker and the “Luck-Stone,” by E. MM. 
Kingsbury ; “Donaldine Cameron and the 
Chinese Slave Trade in America,” by Will 
Irvin, and “Supreme Moments at Na- 
tional Conventions,” by Edward B. 
Riggs. Among the writers of fiction 
are Oscar King Davis, Holman Day, and 
Hall Caine, whose new story begins in 
this number. 


Frank H. Spearman, author of ‘Held 
for Orders,” contributes the opening story 
to Success for July, entitled “The Call 
of the Chief.” George Weis’s timely arti- 
cle on “How the Czar Earns His Living,” 
was secured from private sources in St. 
Petersburg. The Czar of Russia. writes 
a poem called “My Life;” there is an in- 
teresting paper on “Rose Culture,” and 
other important articles by popular 
writers. 


“The Freedom of the Sea,” by John 
Bassett Moore, published in the current 
HARPER'S, is a stirring story of diplomacy 
and treaty, showing how the United States 
Government has, from its beginning, pro- 
tected its citizens afloat as well as ashore. 
There are nine short stories, and the pic- 
tures in color are paintings by Elizabeth 
S. Green, T. K. Hanna, Jr., and Charlotte 
Harding. 
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“The Love Affairs of a Princess,” by 
Lafayette McLaws, is the leading short 
story in the current Lippincort’s. It 
deals with life in France, where the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Buckingham 
are traveling incog. There are three more 
short chapters of Mr. George Moore’s 












“Moods and Memories; several good 
short stories; poems; “Walnuts and 
Wine,” ete. 

















The July Woman’s Home Companion 
devotes several pages of space in pictur- 
ing and describing some of the wonders 
of the St. Louis Exposition. There is an 
illustrated article on the meeting of the 
International Council of Women, which 
held its quinquennial meeting in Berlin in 
June; good short stories, poems, and the 
regular departments. 














With the July issue of the METROPOL- 
itAN begins the first part of a new serial 
by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, authors 
of “The Lightning Conductor.” This 
story deals with “love, humor, France, 
Spain, Italy and—automobiles.” <A timely 
article on country houses and gardens 
comes from the pen of Thomas Hastings : 
there is a strong piece of fiction entitled 
“The Traitor of Metz,” and contributions 
from Richard Le Gallienne, W. E. Fraser 
and other well-known writers. 

































A. Sarath Kumar Ghosh, the Hindu 
writer, contributes to the July PEARSON’s 
his first story in the second series of “In- 
dian Nights’ Entertainment,” entitled “The 
Romance of Delhi.” Albert Bigelow 
Paine writes of Thomas Nast in the Re- 
construction Period; “The Battle of the 
Wachita” is number five in the series “In- 
dian Fights and Fighters,” and there are 
other papers of interest. 











The opening article in the July ATLAN- 
Tic is “Washington in War Time,” drawn 
from the journal kept by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson during a visit to Washington in 
1862. A. H. Grimke explains “Why Dis- 
franchisement is Bad;”’ C. M. Robinson 
points out “The Artistic Possibilities of 
Advertising” and Robert Herrick’s serial, 
“The Common Lot,” gives the reader a 
hint as to its outcome. 
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The July ARENA contains an article 
written by a prominent author, entitled 
“The Confessions of a Dipsomaniac,” and 
edited by William Lee Howard. Another 
feature is a paper by Joaquin Miller on 
“The Little Brown Men of Nippon,” which 
furnishes a fascinating picture of social 
life and conditions in Japan; and a story 
of Tennessee, by Will Allen Dromgoole is 
the fiction feature of this issue. 





Among the illustrated short stories in 
the Rep Book are “Hongkong Ho!” by 
Samuel Merwin; “Three Minds and a 
Half,” by Mabel S. Merrill; “A Cherokee 
Rose,” by Ruth Kimball Gardiner; and 
“Beneath the Tinsel,” by Arthur Welch. 


In the June issue of the INTERNATIONAT 
Stup1o Octave Uzanne continues the ser- 
ies of articles on Pastel in a discussion of 
the work of Gaston La Touche. A pastel 
by James McNeil Whistler is reproduced 
in colors for the frontispiece; Charles H. 
Coffin makes some interesting observa- 
tions on the state of art in this country; 
and water color as the medium toward 
which painters of the day revert for the 
expression of an increasingly varied range 
ot effects, is the theme of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams’ article. 






BOOKS RECEIVED AND RESERVED FOR 
LATER NOTICE. 

Tue Givers. By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. 

Illustrated. 


THE Poems oF A CHILD. By Julia Cooley. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BUFFALO BILL. By 
Colonel W. F. Cody. 

BALLADS OF VALOR AND Victory. By Clin- 
ton Scollard and Wallace Rice. 

THe Conqueror. By Gertrude Atherton. 


Paper edition. 
JAPAN IN PICTURES. 
RICHARD GRESHAM. 

ect. 

LycuGatE Hatu. By M. E. Francis. 

THe PILLAR oF Licut. By Louis Tracy. 
THE Lure o’ Goxtp. By Bailey Millard. 
Crecy. By Edith Lawrence. 

DAPHNE AND HER LAp. By M. J. Lagenand 

Cally Ryland. 
IsH KERIOTH. 


By Douglas Sladen. 
By Robert Morss Lov- 


By George C. Alborn. 










TIONS 


FICTION 


Apria. By Alexander Nelson Hood.  Illus- 
trated. 447 pp. I2mo. 

This story from the pen of the private secre- 
tary of the Princess of Wales is more historical 
than imaginative. It is a tale of Venice dur- 
ing the Austrian occupation, and while all the 
facts are there, the incidents of the real story 
are few and the romance is a mere pretense. 


By Albert A. Hartzell. Illustrated. 


I2mo. 


ALICIA. 
287 pp. 
This story centers around the life of a New 

England seaport village, Portsmouth, where 

a boy born at sea, two girls and an unexpected 

inheritance, a crime or two and other incidents, 

are told with no special sequence. 


ARK oF 1803, THE. By C. A. Stephens.  Illus- 
trated by H. Burgess. 341 pp. 1I2mo. 

This is a story of American adventure and 
pluck in the days when the frontier was on the 
east side of the Mississippi. It tells of the 
adventures of pioneer school boys and shows 
the flat-boat afloat and the perils from bandits 
and floods, from beasts and men, which those 
young heroes faced. 


BARBARA LADD. 
Library of Popular Fiction. 
Frank Ver Beck. 377 pp. Paper. 


By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Illustrated by 
I2mo. 


CaLuMET “K.” By Mervin-Webster, author 
of “The Short-Line War,” etc. Library of 
Popular Fiction. 345 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Captain RaAvensHAW. By R. N. Stephens. 
Library of Popular Fiction. Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. 369 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


By James Lane AIl- 
361 pp. 


CnHorr INVISIBLE, THE. 
len. Library of Popular Fiction. 
Paper. 1I2mo. 


eatin dD) 


ContTINENTAL Dracoon, Tue. By R. N. 
Stephens, author of “The Road to Paris,” 
etc. Library of Popular Fiction. Illustrated 
by H. C. Edwards. 299 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


ENEMY TO THE KiNG, AN. By R. N. Stephens. 
Library of Popular Fiction. Illustrated by 
H. De M. Young. 459 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


By R. N. Stephens. 
Illustrated by 
Paper. 1I2mo. 


GENTLEMAN PLAYER, A. 
Library of Popular Fiction. 
Frank T. Merrill. 438 pp. 


Mystery OF Murray Davenport, THE. By 
R. N. Stephens. Library of Popular Fic- 
tion. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 312 
pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Roap To Paris, THE. By R. N. Stephens, au- 
thor of “An Enemy to the King,” ete. Li- 
brary of Popular Fiction. Illustrated by H. 
C. Edwards. 552 pp. Paper. 12mo. 
Cheap paper reprints of popular novels, most 

of them by Mr. Stephens, issued presumably 

for summer reading purposes. 


BRAVE Hearts. By W. A. Fraser. With fron- 
tispiece. 307 pp. 12mo. 

The romance of the modern horse race has 
never been described as the author describes it 
in this book. Mr. Fraser manages to saturate 
his pages with the very spirit of the struggle, 
and few stories of athletic contest of any sort 
surpass these in vigor, reality and suspense. 
His scenes range from the United States and 
Canada to England and India. 


3REAKESPEARE; OR, THE FORTUNES OF A FREE 
Lance. By George A. Lawrence. With 
frontispiece. 541 pp. I2mo. 
This was first published in London in 1868. 
It falls in with the revival of older works now 
in progress. 
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NEW BOOKS 


CasE OF Sarpines, A. By Charles Poole 


Cleaves. Illustrated. 322 pp. 12mo. 


A little story, telling of life among sardine 
fishermen off the coast of Maine, full of local 
description and frankly devoted to narrative, 
anecdote and portrayal, rather than to ro- 
mance. 


CHINKIE’s FLAT AND OTHER 
Louis Becke. 336 pp. 1I2mo. 


Short stories on “Chinkie’s Flat,’ an Au- 
stralian digging; “John Frewen, South Sea 
Whaler,” life in the Southern Pacific, some 
brief notes on phases of life in the region, with 
one story in Mr. Becke’s old style of “Sa 
Luia,” a Samoan tale. One story, “Bull Dogs 
of the Sea,”’ Orca Gladiator, a predatory whale, 
has one of the most curious instances of sea 
life reported anywhere. 


StoriEs. By 


Coats oF Fire. By Anson D. Eby. With 


frontispiece. 265 pp. 1I2mo. 


A novel written for “the giddy, jovial and 
companionable” who find “vice rampant in 
almost every corner.” The adventures of the 
heroine, who wears a “spangled wrapper, snug- 
ly garnished,” and has a “form moulded thor- 
oughly from nature, the breath of life in her 
bosom and the warmth of crimson circulation 
in her body,” are told. She, the hero, “saw 
floating for awhile beyond the clouds in an- 
ticipation all this belonged to him.” The book 
‘is intended to save callow youth from vice.” 


DAUGHTER OF NEw France, A. By Mary 
Catharine Crowley, author of “Love Thrives 
in War,” etc. 409 pp. I2mo. 


Milcete. 
345 PP- 


DetacHED Pirate, A. By Helen 
With frontispiece by I. H. Caliga. 
12mo. 

DREAM OF A THRONE, A. By Charles F. Em- 

bree. 464 pp. I2mo. 


In tHE Country Gop Forcor. By Frances 
Charles, author of “The Siege of Youth,” 
etc. 328 pp. I2mo. 


Kinc’s HencuMAN, Tue. By William Henry 
Johnson, author of “The World's Discov- 
erers,” etc. 293 pp. I2mo. 


By Julia C. Fletcher, author of “Mir- 
338 pp. 12mo. 


KIsMET. 
age,”’ etc. 


Love Lerrers oF THE KincG, Tue. By Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, author of “The Quest of 
the Golden Girl,” etc. 281 pp. I2mo. 


Maip oF Bar Harpor, A. By Henrietta G. 
Rowe. Illustrated. 368 pp. 12mo. 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS 1161 
By John R. 
Skull.” 


SHADOW OF THE CZAR, THE. 
Carling, author of “The Viking’s 
With frontispiece. 419 pp. I2mo. 


Up anp Down THE SANDs OF GoLp. By Mary 
Devereux, author of “From Kingdom to Col- 
ony,” etc. 425 pp. I2mo. , 


Wuen THE Gates Lirt Up TuHeir Heaps. 
By Payne Erskine. 445 pp. I2mo. 


By Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
With 


WuiTE APRONS. 
Author of “The Head of a Hundred.” 
frontispiece. 338 pp. I2mo. 


By Henryk Sienkie- 
Translat- 
776 pp. 


Wirth Fire aNnD Sworp. 
wicz, author of “Quo Vadis,” etc. 
ed by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 
I2mo. 


WitHout Docma. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
author of “Quo Vadis,” etc. 423 pp. I2mo. 
A re-issue, at a popular price, of books, most 

of them not more than two years old and some 
of them among past best sellers. The project 
is not a remarkably commendable one; the 
Sienkiewicz books can stand reprinting. but 
the others are of a _ kind with the av- 
erage book of fiction which, as most of us 
know, is scarcely worth the paper and ink of 
new editions, to say nothing of the poor plan 
of popularizing mediocrity. 


Doris FARRAND’s Vocation. By “Pansy,” au- 
thor of “Pauline,” etc. Illustrated. 335 pp. 
I2mo. 

The “Pansy” books are too well known to 
need recommendation. The present volume is 
an interesting story of a pretty college girl. 
The treatment is of the usual type of the book 
that readily finds its way into the Sunday 
school library. 

DucueEss oF Few Ciorues. By Philip Payne. 
341 pp. I2mo. 

The “Duchess of Few Clothes” is the “cigar 
girl” of a mammoth hotel, the Pantheon, built 
by a Chicago millionaire. There are vulgar 
characters, made more vulgar in the telling, 
which pass through its pages, without ever 
quite reaching evil, though always drawing 
near to it. 

Firm oF NAN AND Sue. By Harriet C. Cul- 
laton. 156 pp. I2mo. 

The experiences of a stenographer told au- 
tobiographically, giving the business life of two 
women stenographers in New York, one of 
whom gets married. 


Fort AmIry. 
pp. I2mo. 
A characteristic novel of adventure by an 

author of reputation. The scene is laid in 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 337 
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America during the period of the French and 
Indian War, and the plot deals with the excit- 
ing events clustering around the British move- 
ment upon French Canada. 


Forest Drama, A. By Louis Pendleton.  Il- 
lustrated. 272 pp. I2mo. 


This novel of mingled American, English and 
French-Canadian life turns upon a_ burglary 
committed in England, where the burglar is 
recognized by a young woman who later meets 
him in the wilds of Canada, with various re- 
sults. 


Frencuy. By William Sage. Illustrated. 314 


pp. I2mo. 


The story of a French nobleman who parts 
with his property to keep a promise made to a 
friend who proves a defaulter, and who comes 
to the United States to retrieve his fortune. He 
has a number of astonishing, but not impos- 
sible adventures, told with small knowledge of 
novel writing. 


Hoprre DEFERRED. By Kate Bruice Myers. II- 
lustrated. 413 pp. 16mo. 


A novel on Louisa. who “was a _ glorious 
beauty of the brunette type.” in love with Hil- 
ary. If his “love for her had been one-half 
as true, how much misery, how much heart- 
ache, how much sin and how much crime would 
have been saved,” but this book, which de- 
scribes these successive results of Hilary’s 
faithlessness, would not have been written. 


By Jay R. Hinckley. 
I2mo. 


How Suoutp I Know? 
Illustrated. 300 pp. 


A little romance based, according to the 
dedication, on the life at the River View Mili- 
tary Academy in Poughkeepsie when it was 
known as Old College Hill. Written by a 
Southern author, it follows throughout South- 
ern diction and a Southern attitude towards af- 
fairs of the sex. 


Hutpau. By Grace Macgowan Cooke and 
Alice Macgowan. Illustrated by Fanny Y. 
Cary. 316 pp. I2mo. 


“Aunt Huldah Sarvice” kept an eating house 
for cowboys in a little frame shack, where she 
gathered together various waifs and strays of 
children. This running story, cast principally 
in dialect, describes her life and work, with a 
touch of the domestic side, of the stock re- 
gion. 


In AssyRIAN TENTs. By Louis Pendleton. 248 


pp. I2mo. 

An historical Jewish romance, written as a 
Hebrew juvenile, the scene of which is laid at 
the time of Sennacherib’s invasion. 


BOOK NEWS 


By Egbert T. 
[2mo. 


In THE GRIP OF THE EXPERT. 
Bush. Frontispiece. 278 pp. 
A novel intended to show the dangers of ex- 

pert testimony in a murder case where an in- 

nocent man is convicted and sentenced, and 

finally rescued by the evidence deduced by a 

scientific expert in handwriting. 


IsLaAND PHARISEES, THE. By John Galswor- 
thy (John Sinjohn), author of “A Man of 
Devon,” etc. 311 pp. I2mo. 

A novel of pointed satire, aimed at and cari- 
caturing certain leisurely and complacent class- 
es of English upper society. 


By Henry James Rogers. II- 
I2mo. 


jACK BARNABY 
lustrated. 121 pp. 
Jack Barnaby is a writer who meets two 
women, and finally marries the right one, a 
process which takes some little time and in- 
cludes various grave risks, including a _ pro- 
posal from a girl. 


By Charles E. 
I2mo. 


Let THE Wor.LD JUDGE. 
Brock. Illustrated. 195 pp. 
A novel, whose one original turn is the use 

of photographs which the author considers 
embody his characters, to illustrate it. It 
takes an Englishman who has got into trouble 
into the life of the stockman in the West, 
which is described by an ex-rough-rider 


My Li’t’ ANGELO. 
With frontispiece. 182 pp. 


By Anna Yeaman Condict. 
12mo. 

A very touching little story of a “Dago 
child” and the miracle that he worked in a 
woman’s heart. It is tenderly written, with a 
rare appreciation for child life, and will please 
both young and old. 


Nature’s ComMeDIAn. By W. E. Norris, author 
of “The Credit of the County.” 330 pp. 12mo. 
The qualities of Mr. Norris’s style are al- 

ways those which commend themselves to a 
clean-minded reader, while his knowledge of 
his subject, his literary skill and his personal 
good taste are traits to be relied on. In tak- 
ing up this new volume the reader may feel 
assured that he is entering upon a pleasant 
experience with pleasant people. 


Nicut Witu ALEssAnpro, A. By Treadwell 
Cleveland, Jr. With three colored views by 
Eliot Keen. 188 pp. 1I2mo. 

A very ordinary tale of adventure, laid in 
Florence and saturated with Italian treachery 
and intrigue such as are common to novels of 
the type. 


OTHER SIDE OF THE STory, THE. By Leslie 
Derville. 318 pp. I2mo. 
The experiences of a young woman in off- 
cial life in Washington, with some politics, 
some society and some of the perfidy of man. 
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PANORAMA OF SLEEP, THE. By Nina Picton. 
Illustrated. 160 pp. I2mo. 


A study of one of those strange lands which 
are being discovered by novelists in some un- 
expected region, with a certain amount of the- 
osophical “new science” woven into the nar- 
rative. 


Penogscot. Man, Tue. By Fannie Hardy 
Eckstorm. Illustrated. 326 pp. 12mo. 


Mrs. Eckstorm tells of the experiences and 
adventures of the Penobscot river-men. It is 
essentially an out-door book and will appeal 
to the lover of the camp and the open. 


Promoters, THe. By William Hawley Smith. 
Illustrated, 367 pp. I2mo. 


A scheme to turn the world around and turn 
its axis by a series of timed explosions, is the 
first of the schemes proposed. Rainmaking is 
another. Both are made the basis of a gigan- 
tic flotation, told with the smallest possible 
knowledge of real lite. 


Quanity oF Youtn, Tue. By Louis Evan 

Shipman. Illustrated. 195 pp. 12mo. 

This romance of the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century, laid in France, with a Virginian 
as its hero, first appeared in Lippincott’s in 
1901 and is now republished in book form. 


Stephen Conrad. 
osberry. 164 pp. 


Seconp Mrs. Jim, Tue. | 
Frontispiece by Ernest 
12mo. 


Vv 
F 


The step-mother is new in the role of hero- 
ine, though here successful, as well. The char- 
acter study is clever and the dialect full of en- 
tertaining quality. 


Seiners, Tue. By J. B. Connolly, author of 
“Jeb Hutton,” etc. Hlustrated. 314 pp. I2mo. 
The daring, energetic skippers that have been 

the significant figures in Mr. Connolly’s short 
stories appear to even better advantage in this 
his first long work of fiction. Women are in- 
troduced also, and the go of the story makes 
it a racy and interesting sea tale. 


Some Goop Guost Strorigs. By J. Sheridan 
Le Fann, Sir Charles Young and others. II- 
lustrated. 256 pp. 16mo. 

Eleven ghost stories drawn from various 
sources, whose authors are not given. Some 
are laid abroad and some in this country. 


Sparks From THE YuLE-Loc. By Lena Bo- 
gardus Lardner. Illustrated. &1 pp. I2mo. 


Contains a reprint of an article on the “beau- 
tiiul Emily Marshall’ (1807-1836), a noted Bos- 
ton beauty, whose portrait is reproduced; two 
or three stories (one from the “Chicago Tri- 
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bune’’), a number of photographs and a group 
of religious poems, all having their chief in- 
terest from the domestic relations which they 
include. 


TATTLINGS OF A RETIRED Po.iticiAn. By For- 
rest Crissey. Illustrated. 487 pp. 8vo. 


Letters from a political hack, who writes 
upon the ins and outs of politics. with keen 
sympathy for the machine; some knowledge of 
the facts and a general good humor. 


Texas MatrcuMAKER, A. By Andy Adams, au- 
thor of “The Log of a Cowboy.” Illustrat- 
ed by E. Boyd Smith. 355 pp. 12mo. 
The author’s idea is to write a trilogy. The 

first volume showed the cattle on the trail, the 

present book pictures them on the ranch, while 

a third will bring them to the market. Mr. 

Adams writes with breeziness and color. 


Tyrants oF Nortu Hysen, Tue. By Frank 
Dilnot. 302 pp. 12mo. 
The coast life of the country folk, small 
farmers, laborers and mechanics of Hampshire 
fills this unpretentious romance, told with easy 


skill. 


UNDER THE VIERKLEUR. By Ben J. Viljoen. 
Illustrated. 385 pp. 12mo. 


A story of the Boer war, by the late As- 
sistant Commandant-General of the Transvaal 
Burgher forces. It is full of minute and vivid 
accounts of life in the field, though deficient as 
a romance, 


Viowina. By Mary Ives Todd. Illustrated. 
268 pp. 12mo. 


Violina, the heroine, is the daughter of a 
Polish refugee, brought up in New England, 
who becomes a great musician, the novel tell- 
ing of her study abroad, her experiences there, 
the deception practiced by the man who mar- 
ries her and his final repentance. 


Wuen KnicutHoop Was 1n FLrower. By Ed- 
win Caskoden (Charles Major). 358 pp. 
I2mo. 


A cheap edition of a novel which first ap- 
peared in 1898, and whose dramatic version was 
presented by Julia Marlowe for several sea- 


sons. 


WueENn Love Is Love. By Kate Langley 
Bosher. 318 pp. 12mo. 


The attempt in this is to picture the strug- 
gles of a woman tempted by love to marriage 
with a divorced man. It is the old question 
of natural inclination versus ideal, and is work- 
ed out in a very ordinary piece of unliterary 
melodrama. 
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HISTORY 


Bri&F History OF THE LOUISIANA TERRITORY 
By Walter Robinson Smith, Ph. M. 98 pp. 
I2mo. 

Four lectures delivered in St. Louis before 
the Washington University Association, sum 
marizing the early history, the Franen-Spanish 
rule, the acquisition and the later conditions of 
the territory embraced in the Louisiana pur 


chase. 
FaLL OF FEUDALISM IN IRELAND, THE. By 
Michael Davit. 726 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


A narrative of the struggle in Ireland to re- 
gain possession of the land confiscated under 
the Cromwellian Settlement. Mr. Davitt has 
made a very minute study of his subject and of- 
fers some valuable data in the form of char- 
acter sketches, secret history and anecdotes. 


NARRATIVES OF THE BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW 
History. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. 
Illustrated. 382 pp. 8vo. 

The Woolsey professor of Biblical literature 
in Yale University endeavors in this volume 
first to sketch the way in which the Old Testa- 
ment was gathered together; second, to analyze 
and arrange its primitive form, and third, to 
give in sequence with indications as to their 
origin, as Judaan, Ephriamic, -ete., extracts 
from the Old Testament, which make a con- 
tinuous history from the opening of Genesis 
to Samson. The work is full of ingenious 
methods, typographically and otherwise, to se- 
cure a graphic view of the relations of the dif- 
ferent parts of the narrative. 
THETFORD AND CROMER 


NEWMARKET, Bury, 


Roap. By Charles G. Harper. Illustrated. 
358 pp. Svo. 
“The Road” leading from Shoreditch, or 


White Chapel, London, to Cromer, is 132 miles 
long and was an early route for coaching, the 
first line being in 1769. Its history and the 
successive stops and scenes on the route are 
described in this work with a touch of the past, 
a little reference to local color and incident 
and a review of the development of the region 
from primeval man to the automobilist. 


Growth OF THE ENGLISH COoN- 
By Hannis Taylor, LL. D. 
8vo. 


ORIGIN AND 
STITUTION, THE. 
Two vols. 5 8 pp. 
A reissue without change, of a work which 

first appeared in 1880. 


THE UNITED 


ACQUISITIONS OF 
Sicknell. 144 


TERRITORIAL 
By Edward 


STATES, 1787-1904. 


pp. 16mo. 
A brief review of acquisitions of territory by 
the United States, which first appeared in 


1899 and has now a small addition to include 
Panama. 












NEWS 


BIOGRAPHY 





Compiled and 
Illus- 


Cuina Martyrs oF 1900, THE. 
edited by Robert Coventry Forsyth. 
trated. 511 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


A complete roll of the Christian heroes mar- 
tyred in China in 1900, with narratives of sur- 
vivors, by Robert Coventry Forsyth, for eigh- 
teen years a missionary in Shantung. There 
have been many volumes on different aspects 
and classes of the sufferers in the Boxer out- 
break, but this is the only volume that gives a 
complete account of the way in which death 
was met by all the missionaries and native 
Christians alike. 


CONFESSIONS OF A RAILROAD Man, THE. 
pp. ft2mo., 

An autobiographical description of the work 
of a freight solicitor, preceded by an account 
of his early life, a typical American career, 
The book is full of close personal description 
of great value, told simply. 


159 


HanveL. By William H. Cummings. _ Illus- 
trated. 72 pp. 16mo. 
A brief life, about the size of a magazine 


article, takes two-thirds of this little volume, 
which has also an analysis of the “Messiah,” 
an account of Handel's organ, the ‘“Harmon- 
ious Blacksmith” and Handel's will. There are 
reproductions of several portraits, his’ birth- 
place and fae similes of his score. 


James LAwreEnNcE, Captain U. S. Navy. By 
Robert Gleaves. With an introduction by 
George Dewey. Illustrated. American Men 
of Energy Series. 321 pp. Indexed. t2mo. 


A biographical study of that Captain Law- 
whose famous cry: “Don't give up the 
has become a watchword. 


rence 
ship!" 


Notes From a Diary, 1892-1895. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff. In 2 
vols. 317, 301 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Another collection of entertaining stories in 
which Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff writes win- 
ningly and with appreciable humor, oftentimes 
with a sarcasm, pointed and delectable. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


ADAM SMITH’s WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
tor Macpherson. 232 pp. 12mo. 


The author, who has written a life of Adam 
Smith, condenses in a single volume, about 


By Hee- 
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one-fifth the size of the original, the leading 
principles enunciated by the great economist. 


Boys OF THE STREET: How to Win THEM. 
By Charles Stelzle, author of “The Work- 
ingman and Social Problems.” 96 pp. 12mo. 


Mr. Stelzle reviews practical and tried meth- 
ods for solving this important social problem. 
His experience has been wide and he speaks 
directly from it. 


CoLLEGE TRAINING AND THE BusINESS MAN 
sy Charles F. Thwing, LL. D. 143 pp. 12mo. 


In this group of essays, its author, the presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University and Adel- 
bert College, discusses the relation of college 
training towards business, banking, transpor- 
tation, insurance and general social relations. 
He endeavors to show that the training given 
in college will aid in industrial life, taking up 
the objections which have been made by var- 
ious business men and answering them. 


PracticAL MORALS. 
LL. D. 164 pp. 8vo. 


A work on morals by a Comtist, who in a 
previous book, “Human Nature and Morals,” 
following Auguste Comte, endeavored to dis- 
cover the foundations of morals in the nature 
and situation of the human race. This book 
endeavors to outline the way in which practi- 
cal morality could be secured by a proper edu- 
cation, which considered the development both 
of man and of society, taking Comte’s view 
that the course of past development is the 
best guide to a comprehension of present con- 
ditions and future duties. 


By John K. 


Ingram, 


SELEcT STATUTES OF THE United States Hts- 
ToRY, 1861-1808.. Edited, with notes, by 
William Macdonald. 442 pp. t2mo. 


This work by the professor of history at 
Brown University completes the series in 
which his “Select Charters and Select Docu- 
ments” form two other parts. Beginning with 
the call for 75,000 volunteers in 1861, this col- 
lection follows the leading proclamations, 
statutes and treaties, down to the treaty of 
Paris, in r898. In the modern method of study- 
ing history the work will be useful, saving time 
in reference to cumbrous official publications, 
and it has its value as a work of reference. 


Success AMONG Nations. By Emil Reich, J. D. 

293 pp. S&vo. 

An attempt by a German, of American ex- 
periences, the author of several other general 
works, to group in a single volume a bird’s- 
eye view, first of certain forms of national 
success, and second, an analysis of Latin, Ger- 
man, Slav, English and American character- 


istics. 


AND NEW 
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SCIENCE 


Fourtu Dimension, Tue. By Howard Hin- 
ton, M. A. 247 pp. 12mo. 

A history of the development of the non- 
Eucledian, or fourth dimensional astronomy, 
with a study of its relations to thought. 
Hoitow Eartu, Tur. By F. T. Ives. Fron- 

tispiece. 162 pp. 12mo. 

A study of surface changes on the earth, 
particularly those caused by erosion, written 
with curiosity, but without knowledge. 


Mopern Exvetcrricity. By James Henry, M. E. 
and Karel J. Hora, M. Sc. Illustrated. 355 
pp. 16mo. 

An attempt to cover in a single volume the 
theory and practice of electrical engineering. 
The work attempts no explanation of the var- 
ious problems presented by electricity, but in- 
stead accepts the ordinary “positive” and “neg- 
ative” theory. The entire use of electricity 

‘in its forms is described with formulae and ex- 
amples intended to aid the student. The work 
is especially adapted to the student, apprentice, 
artisan, who come to the work without pre- 
vious training and who need a compendious 
manual unburdened by mathematical formulae 
or vexed experimental issues. 

AND Aut Apout It. By S. R. Bot- 


RADIUM I 
Illustrated. 96 pp. l2mo. 


tone. 

A short elementary account of the discovery 
and use of radium, in non-technical language 
for popular information. 


RELIGION 
Binte, THe: Its StructrurE AND PURPOSE. 
Vol. I.) By John Urquhart. 8vo. 


Unlike Sir Robert Anderson’s book, which 
is reviewed elsewhere in these pages, this work, 
which holds substantially the same position on 
Biblical criticism, at once claims our recom- 
mendation. But while the author holds to the 
same orthodox belief as Sir Robert, he shows 
such a broad, calm and reasonable spirit that 
we feel sure that his work will be read with 
both pleasure and profit. And, in addition 
to this, the book evinces a reasonableness 
highly intelligent and should prove a new bul- 
wark to the conservative position. 


Essays FoR THE Day. By Theodore T. Mun- 
ger, author of “Horace Bushnell,” ete. 22 
pp. 12mo. 

Dr. Munger is one of the most benignant and 
honored figures in the field of American relig- 
ious scholarship. For many years, as pastor 
of the United Church on the Green at New 
Haven, he was a familiar and beloved figure 
to Yale Men, and by his “On the Threshold” 
has made himself as widely known to young 
readers as by his life of Bushnell he has become 
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to older readers. The present volume con- 
sists of essays, which have resulted from his 
long study of religion and literature. The re- 
lation that exists between the two forms the 
keynote of the volume. 









Clinton Locke, 


I2mo. 


TALKs.. By 
262 pp. 


Five-MINUTE 
D. D. Frontispiece. 
These short essays appeared in “The Living 

Church,” spoken from the standpoint of the 

high churchman. They deal with the prac- 

tical life of a church member. 











Puitipp1AN GospEL, OR PAULINE IDEALS. By 
W. C. Jordan, author of “Prophetic Ideas 
and Ideals,” etc. 292 pp. I2mo. 

Dr. Jordan’s “unusual gift of discerning the 
man behind his work assures us that these 
practical meditations, as he terms them, will 
answer something of the hunger for the true 
delineation of Bible characters. The author 
holds the chair of Old Testament Exegesis in 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, and has 
a large following in both the United States and 
England. 





















Homespun. By F. B. Meyers, 


I2mo. 


RELIGION IN 
B. A. 208 pp. 
A clergyman of the Church of England, 

Christ Church, on Westminster road, has writ- 

ten 36 small volumes on devotional subjects. 

This addition to their number deals with fam- 

ily prayers, Sunday observance, the care of 

children, servants (from the English stand- 
point) and all the various elements in social 
life, including true gentle-folk. (Also from an 

English standpoint.) 














RELIGION: Its Or1GIN AND Forms. By J. A. 

Macculloch. 185 pp. 16mo. 

A popular summary of the present view of 
the origin of religion, with sketches of the 
leading religious systems presented with no 
special knowledge or originality. 











THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, THE. By 

A. B. Davidson. 553 pp. 8vo. 

Professor Davidson left this work in manu- 
script. His lectures seek to sum in systematic 
form the attitude of Hebrew thought during 
the entire period of its existence towards the 
leading problems of theology. In it the differ- 
ent parts of the Old Testament are treated as 
of a common value and importance. 














POETRY 
By Holman F. Day. 





Kin O'’KTAapn. 
16mo. 
Folk verse, laid in Maine, with an occasional 


252 pp. 







much homely humor. 





inset of graphic prose, full of dialect and with 








NEWS 





Arthur E. J. Legge. 


LAND AND SEA Pieces. By 
145 pp. 12mo. 
“Raleigh,” “Cleopatra” and “Ode On the 


Death Mask of Leopardi,” domestic verse and 
lighter verse, make up this volume by an Eng- 
lish poet. 


Poems oF HENRY ABBEY, THE. 359 pp. 16mo. 
A selection from poems published during the 
last thirty years, which have appeared in many 
forms and places—magazines and newspapers, 
and have been published from time to time 
during this period. They represent a general 
and wide interest in life in all its forms, couch- 
ed in a moderate capacity for the more fre- 
quent and fluent forms employed in verse. 


Selected and 


Poems oF THomas CAMPBELL. 
Frontispiece. 


arranged by Lewis Campbell. 

257 pp. 16mo. 

This last addition to the Golden Treasury 
series contains a selection made by Lewis 
Campbell, with a kindly introduction, which re- 
hearses the past glory and present neglect of 
the poet. 





CLASSICS 


ENGLISH AND ScoTrisH POPULAR 3ALLADS. 
Edited by Helen Child Sargent and George 
L. Kettridge. With frontispiece. 723 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

An interesting and valuable addition to the 

Cambridge Edition of Poets. 
















GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes by William Lyon Phelps. The 
Mermaid Series. With frontispiece. 478 pp. 
ismo. 

An opening preface by William Lyons 
Phelps, instructor in literature in Yale Col- 
lege, on George Chapman, linking him with 
Jonson, opens this little volume, which con- 
tains five plays and considers Chapman as 
dramatist, rather than as poet. The text is 
John Pearson’s literal reprint of 1783. 


LETTERS AND SociAL Aims. By Ralph Waldo 

Emerson. 441 pp. I2mo. 

Letters and social aims appeared in 1875 
in the Centenary edition. It is accompanied 
by notes which describe the circumstances un- 
der which each essay was first delivered as a 
lecture and follows Mr. Emerson's quotations 
and allusions, with excerpts from those who 
have commented upon him. 

Poems. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Frontis- 
piece. 531 pp. I2mo. 

This edition of his poems in the Centenary 
issue contains notes by his son, giving the cir- 
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cumstances under which each poem was writ- 
ten. 


SELECTION FROM THE WorLp's GREAT ORa- 
tions, A. Edited by Sherwin Cody. 518 
pp. 16mo, ; 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Savonarola, Bossuet, 

Mirabeau, Chatham, Burke, Grattan, Curran, 

Sheridan, Fox, Erskine, Patrick Henry, Daniel 

Webster, Lincoln, Gladstone, Ingersoll, Beech 

er. Short selections from Robespierre, Daniel 

O'Connell, Pitt, Canning, Lord Brougham, 

Clay, Calhoun, Hayne, Channing, Everett, 

Choate, Sumner, Seward, Wendell Phillips are 

all represented. 


Some Letters. By Robert Louis Stevenson 

Frontispiece. 44 pp. 8vo. 

Letters of advice of Robert Louis Steven- 
son to a young artist, Trebor Haddon, now a 
member of the Royal Society of British artists, 
and a fashionable portrait painter. He wrote 
to Stevenson because interested in his work 
and received a number of agreeable letters full 
of kindly interest, criticism and suggestion. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Mrs. PIPER AND THE Society FOR PsycHIcaL 

RESEARCH. I8I pp. 12mo. 

Mrs. Piper has been for a number of years 
the most important subject in the study of 
trance conditions by the Society of Psychical 
Research. M. Sage’s book, which originally 
appeared in French, is presented here in trans- 
lation. 


Wipow’s Mitre anp OrnerR PsycHoLocicaL 
PHENOMENA, THE. By Isaac K. Funk. 534 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

Dr. Funk has made an investigation of spir- 
itualism and here gives some of the results. He 
relates many strange stories of the appearances 
Ol spirits, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


ArricA From Soutu to Nortu THroucu 
MAROTSELAND. By Major A. St. H. Gibbons, 
F. R. G. S. R. C. I. Illustrated. 297 pp. 
8vo. Two vols. 

An account of a trip taken from 1898 to 1900, 
from Rhodesia, north, the length of Africa. 
Over a large part of the route no previous 
traveler had gone, and much light is thrown 
on the slave trade in the lake country. 


Be.cian LiFE 1n Town anp Country. By 
Demetrius C. Boulger. Illustrated. 321 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


The author, known for his history of China 
and work in the Eastern history, brings to- 


gether in a single short volume a friendly view 
of Belgium life, describing its constitution and 
government, its city life, manufacturing centers, 
country, education, law, industry, amusements, 
religions, literature, science and men and wom- 
en, each summed up from the experience of 
the resident. 


Gems oF THE East, Tue. By A. Henry Sav- 
age Landor. Illustrated. 566 pp. 8vo. 

Mr. A. H. Savage Landor, who has traveled 
much, is known principally for his book on 
Thibet and the controversy which arose over 
it. This work on the Philippines describes 
the islands, with no new information, but with 
the usual addition to existing knowledge in a 
work by a keen observer with an easy gift of 
narrative. 


Russia As SEEN AND DescrinED BY Famous 
Writers. Edited and translated by Esther 
Singleton, author of “Great Pictures,” ete. 
Illustrated. 361 pp. &vo. 

Another of Miss Singleton’s compilations 
and a companion book to her recently issued 
“Japan.” Among the authors cited are W. R. 
Morfill, Theophile Gautier, Harry de Windt, 
etc. 


WuittiER-LAND. By Samuel T. Pichard, au- 
thor of “Life and Letters of John Green- 
leaf Whittier.” Illustrated. 154 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

Any one contemplating a visit to Haverhill 
and Amesbury should read this book. All 
Whittier lovers should have it, as it not only 
describes the vicinity of Whittier’s home, but 
it includes some new letters of the poet and 
certain unfamiliar facts of interest and import 
concerning his character. 


STUDIES IN OUT-OF-DOOR 
LIFE 


Book oF Scnoot AND CoLLEGE Sports, THE. 
$y Ralph Henry Barbour. Illustrated. 438 
pp. I2mo. 

A number of prominent college athletes have 
shared in the preparation of this volume, which 
describes all the leading college sports, giving 
rules, reports, agreements and other details. 


Book oF SuNDIAL Mortoes, A. Compiled by 

Alfred H. Hyatt. 123 pp. 16mo. 

Sundial Mottoes in English, Latin, French 
and Greek, gathered from a wide range of 
books from 1635 down. The volume forms one 
of the Garden Lover's Series. 


GarpvEN Diary, Tue. By Rose _ Kingsley. 
Frontispiece. 16mo. 
A garden diary with a quotation in verse at 
the top of each page, suited to English life; a 
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little introduction on the work needed each 
month in the garden and a blank half page to 
be used in recording garden experiences. 


Racinc Worip anp Its INHABITANTS, THE 
Edited by Alfred E. T. Wilson. Illustrated. 
300 pp. 8vo. 
Reprinted from the “Badminton Magazine,” 

this volume collects a series of articles on 
every phase of the turf. A trainer, owner, 
breeder, jockey, judge, starter, backer, book- 
maker, handicapper, tout, race-goer and tipster, 
each tell their own experience on the race 
track. The result is not so much a study of the 
subject as a gathering of graphic anecdotes. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF Economics. By 
Richard F. Ely, Ph. D., LL. D., and George 
Ray Wicker, Ph. D. 388 pp. t2mo. 

The professor of political economy of the 
University of Wisconsin, formerly of John 
Hopkins and an assistant professor in the same 
field in Dartmouth, one of his pupils, have 
united in a summary statement of the elements 
of economics, written for beginners and cast in 
the form of condensed statements. succeeded 
by a still shorter summary, questions and ref- 
erences to the literature. The work is intend- 
ed to be the basis of study along the lines of 
the seminary or a combination of the lecture 
and this method. 


Essays oF CuarLes Lampe. Selected and edit- 
ed by George Armstrong Wauchope, M. A. 
With frontispiece. 4o1 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
Dr. Wauchope’s edition contains not only 

thirty-three of the most popular Elia papers, 

but the four essays on Hogarth, Shakespeare, 

Wither and the Elizabethan Dramatists, as 

representative of Lamb's best work as a critic. 

The introduction is lucid and the notes com- 

plete. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Do AniMALS THINK? By H. Recordon. 81 
pp. I2mo. 

Originally published in 1902, this study of the 
“thinking” of animals is based on brief stories 
told with little knowledge of the comparative 
literature on the subject, and occasionally some 
statement not easy of verification. The usual 
stories of suicides of animals occur. 


MAMMALS OF PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 
Tur. By Samuel N. Rhoads. Illustrated. 
252 pp. Indexed. Paper. 8vo. 

A comprehensive biographic, historic and de- 
scriptive account of the furred animals of both 


NEWS 


land and sea, living and extinct, known to have 
existed in the States of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. It is a very useful and practical hand- 
book. A valuable guide to an interesting and 
profitable study. 


HUMOR 


3EING Done Goop. By Edward B. Lent. 


pp. 1I2mo. 

Rheumatism treated with a sense of humor, 
An occasional shrewd suggestion as to fa- 
miliar remedies is made, ending with homeop- 
athy, Christian science and personal magnet- 
ism, clairvoyance and herbs. 


345 


FoouisH Dictionary, THe. By Gideon Wurdz. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 
Definitions of familiar words, so couched as 
to offer social satire, some good, most foolish. 


Limerick Lyrics. 
Stanton Vaughn. 


Selected and arranged by 
192 pp. 12mo 

Nonsense verse, couched in the familiar five- 
line jungle, whose humor depends on the un- 
expected use of English terminal spelling. 


ToMFOOLERY. Text and illustrations by James 

Montgomery Flagg. 

Extracts from “Life,” consisting of nonsense 
verse and outline drawings, both of them pos- 
sessing the precise humor of “Life,” with a 
grotesque head opposite each rubricated. 


JUVENILE 


Just a Lirtre Tac. 
lustrated. 110 pp. 


By Elizabeth Lesser. II 
1omo. 

A story of a little child whom the author's 
preface says is a “Dickens Child.” 


As writ- 
187 pp. 16mo. 


4 Rear Giri, THe 
Illustrated. 
A little girl in spelling, intended to be hu 

morous, describes the adventures of a tomboy 


Reat Diary oF 
ten by herself. 


Mrs. A 


2mo. 


SEA STORIES FOR WONDER Eyes. By 
I 


>. Frardy. 157 pp. 

A child's history of sea life on the North 
Atlantic coast told simply with some knowl: 
cdge and occasional use of scientific terms as 
a first nature book for children. 


Illustrated. 


Son oF Licut Horse Harry, Tuk. By James 
Barnes, author of “For King or Country,” 
etc. Illustrated by W. E. Mears. 243 pp. 
12mo. 

A boy’s story of adventure, following. the 
career of General Robert E. Lee from his West 

Point days through the Mexican War. 
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TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. Edited by M. A. L. 

Lane. Illustrated. 154 pp. 16mo. 

Articles on leading engineering achieve 
ments, written by experts, which have appeared 
in the “Youth's Companion” and are now gath- 
ered in a single volume for juvenile reading. 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


ELectRo-D1AGNosis AND ELECTRO-THERAPEU- 
tics. By Doctor Toby Cohn. Translated 
and edited by Francis A. Scratchley. M. D. 
261 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

A presentation of the most recent scientific 
principles and explanations of the latest ap- 
paratus for the use of electricity in medical 
treatment. 


MANUAL OF FEVER Nursinc, A. By Reynold 
Webb Wilcox, M. A., M. D. Illustrated. 236 
pp. 16mo. 

Lectures on fever nursing, delivered to the 
nurses at St. Mark’s Hospital, 1903-4. After 
dealing with the general subject of typhoid, 
thermic and yellow fever, pneumonia, diph- 
theria, septicemia, bubonic plague, malaria. 
scarlet fever, smallpox, measles, etc., are taken 
up. Each have their special directions which 
go into treatment (but not into prescrip- 
tions), as well as mere nursing. 


Our BopiEs AND How WE Live. By Albert 
F. Blaisdell. New edition. Illustrated. 352 
pp. 12mo. 

A thoroughly revised edition of a well-known 
book. Much of it has been re-written to meet 
the requirements of later investigation and 
discovery. 


HYGIENE 


AuronioGRAPny OF A Bay. By Thomas Linds- 
ley Bradford, M. D. Illustrated. 89 pp. 16mo. 
A physician has cast in the form of the auto- 

biography of a child, or “the story of the baby, 
told by himself.” a narrative of the right and 
wrong. way of treating a child from birth 
through its first four years. The story is 
taken up from the baby’s first bath, and car- 
ried through all stages of nursery hygiene, in- 
duding formulae for milk and other foods. 


How to SLEEP. Edited by Marian M. George. 

96 pp. I2mo. 

A collection of advice in regard to securing 
sleep, the care of the bedroom and various 
sleep producing exercises, all brought together 
without knowledge or acquaintarice with the 
physiology of the subject. 


MotHers’ Manuva, Tue. By Emelyn L, 
Coolidge, M. D. 253 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


A practical manual, helpful and in touch with 
the most recent developments of modern sci- 
ence. It is absolutely trustworthy. Facts, 
rather than theories, concern the mother in the 
nursery, and these facts are lucidly arranged 
and make a handbook of permanent value. 


PuysicAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN BY JAP- 
ANESE Metuops. By H. Irving Hancock, 
author of “Life at West Point,” ete. Illus- 
trated from photographs by A. B. Phelan. 
153 pp. I2mo. 


An explanation and recommendation of phy- 
sical exercises for children derived from the 
Japanese methods for which the author claims 
an eminent success. 


PracticaAL SANITATION. By George Reid, 
M. D., D. P. H. Illustrated. 351 pp. 12mo. 


The eleventh edition of a work intended for 
English sanitation inspectors, first issued in 
1892. It has had a sale of about an edition a 
year, the tenth edition having appeared in 1903 
and the eleventh, thoroughly revised, in 1904. 
The appliances, conditions and precautions are 
all those in English practice. 


USEFUL AND FINE 
ARTS 


IDEALS OF THE East, WitH Special REFER- 
ENCE TO THE ART OF JAPAN, THE. By Ka- 
kasu Okakura. 244 pp. 12mo. 


A second edition of a study of Japanese art, 
by the leading art critic of Japan, director of 
one of its important art schools. 


QUANTITIES AND Quantity TAKING. By W. E. 
Davis. Illustrated. 168 pp. 16mo. 


Issued in 1891, having appeared in “The 
3uilder,” an English magazine, this little book 
gives formulae for the English practice in es- 
timating work in building. It is provided with 
a useful index and examples of contracts and 
bills, all based on English prices, methods and 
materials. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ask ME FoR Everytuinc. By Sara Dam- 
seaux. 249 pp. 8vo. 

A melange of casual information derived 
from personal experience on every possible 
subject in the entire range of household affairs. 
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THE Sicnist. Compiled by R. Henderson, II- 
lustrated. Paper. 12mo. 

A volume of modern and artistic designs, 
likely to be of use to sign painters, designers, 
engravers, etc. Contributions have been made 
to the collection by artists from all parts of 
the United States. 









Voice OF AMERICA ON KISHINEFF, THE. Edit- 
ed by Cyrus Adler. 491 pp. 12mo. 

A compilation of the meetings, petitions, ad- 
dresses, newspaper articles and other expres- 
sions of public feeling with regard to the Kis- 
hineff massacre. 





BEST SELLING BOOKS 
At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 
FICTION: 


Churchill. 
Nelson 


Winston 
The mas 


“The Crossing,” by 

“Bred in the Bone,” by 
Page. 

“Tillie,” by Helen R. Martin. 

“The Queen’s Quair,” by Maurice Hewlett. 

“Rulers of Kings,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“The Villa Claudia,” by John A. Mitchell. 






“The Castaway,” by Hallie Erminie Rives. 
“The Silent Places,’ by Stewart Edward 
White. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 


Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
“The Autobiography of Herbert Spencer.” 
“The Double Garden,” by Maurice Maeter- 
linck. 






At Wanamaker’s, New York. 


tn les 


FICTION: 
“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 
“Rulers of Kings,” by Gertrude Atherton. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Baby,” by Josephine 


“Rebecca,” by 

“The Memoirs of a 
Daskam. 

“In the 
Michelson. 

“Four Roads to Paradise,” by 
Goodwin. 


Bishop’s Carriage,” by Miriam 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
“The Letters of a Chinese Official.” 
“The Russian Advance,” 
Beveridge. 


BOOK NEWS 





Maud Wilder 


by Senator A. J. 


“Theodore Roosevelt, the Citizen,” by Jacob 
Riis. 

“A Preacher's Story of His Work,” by W. 
S. Rainsford. 
“The Fat of the Land,” by John W. Streeter, 


“Advanced Bridge,” by “Elwell.” 
























At Little, Brown and Company’s, Los- 
ton, Mass. 


FICTION: 


by Winston Churchill. 
Phillips Op- 


“The Crossing,” 
“Anna the Adventuress,” by E. 


penheim. 

“The Silent Places,” by Stewart Edwar1 
White. 

“The Bright Face of Danger,” by Robert 


Neilson Stephens. 

“The Darrow Enigma,” by 
ery. 
“The Wood Carver of "Lympus,” by M. E. 
Waller. 


Sev- 


Melvin L. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
“Working With the Hands,” by Booker T 
Washington. 
“The American 
liam T. Hornaday. 
“Old Time Schools and School 
Clifton Johnson. 
“Korea,” by Angus Hamilton. 
“The Autobiography of Herbert Spencer.” 


Natural History,” by Wi 


Be ” ks,” by 






At E. P. Dutton & Company's, New 


York. 
FICTION: 
“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill 


“Adria,” by Alexander Nelson Hood. 
“Rulers of Kings,” by Gertrude Atherton. 


“In the Bishop's Carriage.” by Miriam 
Michelson. 
“The Woman With the Fan,” by Robert 


Hichens. 


“The Villa Claudia,” by John A. Mitchell. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Browning,” by Edward Dowden. 
.” by Mrs. 


“Letters From England George 
Bancroit. 
“The Russian 
Beveridge. 
“Italian Travel.” a 
“Japan 


“Tdeals of the Ex 


Advance,” by Senator A. J 


Aspects and Destines.” 
ist,” by K. Okakura. 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of 


the MONTH 





W A N A M A K E R 








Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A new and 
condensed edition. $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Adria. By Alexander Nelson Hood. $1.80; by 
mail, $1.93. 
Africa From South to North Through Mar- 


otseland. 3y Major A. St. H. Gibbons. 
Two vols., 7.50, postpaid. 


Alternate Sex, The. By Charles Godfrey Le- 
land. $1.00, postpaid. 


American Birds. Designed by Charles D. 
Chichester. $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


American City: A Problem in Democracy, The. 
By Delos F. Wilcox. The Citizens’ Library. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Ask Me for Everything. A woman's encyclo- 
pedia and household manual. By Sara Dam- 
seux. 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Autobiography of a Baby. By Thomas Lind- 
say Bradford, M. D. 50 cents; by mail, 55 
cents. 

Barbara Ladd. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Library of Popular Fiction. Paper. 18 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Barrier, The. By Allen French. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Being Done Good. By Edward B. Lent. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Belgian Life in Town and Country. By De- 
metrius C. Boulger. $1.20, postpaid. 

Book of School and College Sports. The. By 
Ralph Henry Barbour. $1.75, postpaid. 
Brakespeare. By George A. Lawrence. 45 

cents; by mail, 58 cents. 

Brave Hearts. By W. A. Fraser. $1.08, post 
paid, 

Bred in the Bone. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Calumet “K.” By Mervin-Webster. Library 
of Popular Fiction. Paper. 18 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

Captain Ravenshaw. By R. N. Stephens. Li- 
brary of Popular Fiction. Paper. 18 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 


Case of Sardines, A. By Charles Poole 
Cleaves. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia and New York 











Castaway, The. By Hallie Erminie Rives. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


China Martyrs of 1900, The. Compiled and 
edited by Robert Coventry Forsyth. $2.00; 
by mail, $2.19. 


Chinkie’s Flat and Other Stories. By Louis 
Becke. $1.08, postpaid. 


Choir Invisible, The. By James L. Allen. —Li- 
brary of Popular Fiction. Paper. 18 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Classification of Flowering Plants, The. By 
Alfred Barton Rendle. Vol. I. $3.15; by 
mail, $3.30. 

Continental Dragoon, The. By R. N. Steph- 
ens. Library of Popular Fiction. Paper, 18 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Dante. By J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J. Leather, 
8o cents; by mail, 85 cents. Paper, 25 cents, 
by mail, 30 cents. 

Dark Ages, The. William Ker. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Daughters of Dale, A. By Emerson Gifford 
Taylor. $1.08, postpaid. 

Daughter of New France, A. By Mary Cath- 
erine Crowley. Popular edition. 45 cents; 
by mail, 56 cents. 

Descent of Man, The. By Edith Wharton. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Desire. By Charlotte Eaton. $1.00, postpaid. 


Divine Vision and Other Poems, The. By A. 
K. $1.25, postpaid. 

Doris Farrand’s Vocation. By ‘Pansy.”’ $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Double Garden, The. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. $1.40, postpaid. 

Dream of a Thorne, A. By Charles Fleming 
Embree. Popular edition. 45 cents; by mail, 
58 cents. 

Duchess of a Few Clothes. By Will Payne 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Electro-Diagnosis and Electro-Therapeutics. 
By Doétor Toby Cohn. $2.00, postpaid. 
Elementary Principles of Economies. By 
Richard T. Ely and Gecrge Ray Wicker 

$1.00, postpaid, 


PRi¢.#¢6 
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Book 


News 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Enemy to the King, An. By R. N. Stephens. 
Library of Popular Fiction. Paper. 18 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited 
from the collection of Francis J. Child. By 
Helen C. Sargent and George L. Kittredge. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.44. 


Essays for the Day. By Theodore T. Mun- 
ger. $1.00, postpaid. 

Exiles of Eternity. By the Rev. John S. Car- 
roll. $3.00; by mail, $3.16. 


Faith of Men, The. By Jack London. 


postpaid. 


$1.08, 


Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, The. By Michael 


Davitt. $2.50, postpaid. 
Fire-Bringer, The. By 
Moody. $1.10, postpaid. 


Firm of Nan and Sue, The. By Harriet C. 
Cullaton. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Five-Minute Talks. Second series. By Clin- 
ton Locke. $1.25, postpaid. 


William Vaughn 


Foolish Dictionary, The. Executed by Gideon 
Wurdz. 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


Forest Drama, A. By Louis Pendleton. 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch, $1.08, 


Fort Amity. 
postpaid. 
Fourth Dimension, The. By C. Howard Hin- 

ton. $1.50, postpaid. 


By William Sage. 


Garden Diary and Calendar of Nature, The. 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Frenchy. $1.08, postpaid. 


Gems of the East, The. By A. H. Savage Lan- 


dor. $4.00, postpaid. 


$y Robert N. Stephens. 


Gentleman Player, A. 
Fiction. Paper. 18 


Library of Popular 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Edited by William Lyon 


George Chapman. 
go cents; by mail, 


Phelps. Mermaid Series. 
97 cents. 


Gingham Rose, The. By Alice Woods UIl- 


man. $1.08, postpaid. 


Handel. By William H. Cummings. 75 cents; 


by mail, 80 cents. 
How to Know the Butterflies. By John Henry 
Comstock. $2.25, postpaid. 


How to Sleep. Edited by Marian M. George. 
50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 

3y Alice MacGowan and Grace Mac- 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Huldah. 
Gowan Cooke. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


10 


Work. By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 


$1.50, postpaid. 


Human 
Gilman. 

Ideals of the East, The. By Kakusu Okakura, 
Second edition. $1.35; by mail, $1.44. 

of the Unknown. By Robert W. 

$1.08, postpaid. 


In Search 
Chambers. 


In the Country God Forgot. By Frances 
Charles. Popular edition. 45 cents; by mail, 
57 cents. 

Island Pharisees, The. By John Galsworthy. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Jack Barnaby. By Henry James Rogers. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

James Lawrence, Captain, United States Navy. 
By Albert Gleaves. $1.35, postpaid. 

Japan in Pictures. By Douglas Sladen. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Kin O’Ktaadn. By Holman F. 
postpaid. 

By Julia C. Fletcher. Popular edi- 

45 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 

By Ralph Waldo 

Edition. $1.35; by 


Day. $1.00, 
Kismet. 
tion. 


and Social Aims. 
Centenary 


Letters 
Emerson. 
mail, $1.49. 

Life of Lope De Vega, The. By Hugo AI- 
bert Rennert, Ph. D. $3.50; by mail, $3.70. 


Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie, The. By 
Sir William Lee-Warner. Two vols. $8.0c, 
by mail, $8.30. 

Selected and arranged by 

go cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


By Warwick Deep- 


Limerick Lyrics. 
Stanton Vaughn. 


Love Among the Ruins. 
ing. $1.08, postpaid. 


Love Letters of the King; or, the Life Ro- 
mantic, The. By Richard Le  Gallienne. 
Popular edition. 45 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 


Love’s Proxy. By Richard Bagot. $1.08, post- 


paid. 


Lychgate Hall. By M. E. Francis. $1.08, post: 


paid. 


Robins 


North, 


Raimond). 


Harbor, A. By 


45 cents; 


The. By Elizabeth 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Magnetic 
.. B. 


Maid of 
Rowe. 
58 cents. 


Henrietta G. 
by mail, 


Bar 
Popular edition. 


Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture. By George Brandes. Vol. V. $2.95; 
by mail, $3.17. 

Mammals of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
By Samuel N. Rhoades. Paper, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.10. 


Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Man and Woman. By Havelock Ellis. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. $1.20; by mail, 
$1.34. 


Manual of Fever Nursing, A. By Reynold 
Webb Wilcox. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


Modern Crisis in Religion, The. By George 
C. Lorimer. $1.00, postpaid. 


Modern Electricity. By James Henry and 
Karel J. Hord. $1.00, postpaid. 


Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt and Paganism 
and Other Essays. By Arthur Temple Lyt- 
telton. $3.25; by mail, $3.40. 


Monumental Facts and Higher Critical Fan- 
cies. By Archibald H. Sayce. 75 cents, post- 
paid. 


Mothers’ Manual, The. By Emelyn L. Cool- 
idge, M. D. $1.00, postpaid. 


Mrs. Piper and the Society for Physical Re- 
search. Translated and slightly abridged 
from the French of M. Sage by Noralie 
Robertson. $1.00; by mail, $1.20. 


My L'il’ Angelo. By Anna Yeaman Condict. 
go cents: by mail, $1.01. 

Mystery of Murray Davenport, The. By Rob- 
ert N. Stephens. Library of Popular Fic- 
tion. Paper. 18 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Nancy Stair. By Elinor McCartney Lane. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew His- 
tory. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. $2.75, 
postpaid. 


Nature’s Comedian. By W. E. Norris. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Newmarket, Bury, Thetford and Cromer Road, 
The. By Charles G. Harper. $5.75; by mail, 
$5.99. 

Night With Alessandro, A. By Treadwell 
Cleveland, Jr. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Notes From a Diary, 1892-1895. By The Right 
Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. Two 
vols. $6.50: by mail, $6.68. 


Olive Latham. By E. L. Voynich. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Origin and Growth of the English Constitu- 
tion, The. By Hannis Taylor. Two vols. 
$6.00. 

Other Side of the Story, The. By Leslie Der- 
ville. $1.08, postpaid. 

Our Bodies and How We Live. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell. New edition. 65 cents, postpaid. 

Painters Since Leonardo. By James William 
Pattison. $4.00. 

Panorama of Sleep, The. By Nina Picton. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Penobscot Man, The. By Fannie Hardy Esk- 
storm. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Physical Training for Children by Japanese 
Methods. By H. Irving Hancock. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Poems. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Centenary 
edition. $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


Poems of Thomas Campbell. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Lewis Campbell. 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 


Practical Morals. By John K. Ingram, LL. D. 
$1.40; by mail, $1.51. 


Practical Sanitation. By George Reid, M. D. 
Eleventh edition, thoroughly revised. $2.00; 
by mail, $2.16. 


Present-Day Japan. By Augusta M. Camp- 
bell Davidson. $4.50; by mail, $4.64. 


Promoters, The. By William H. Smith. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Queen's Quair, The. By Maurice Hewlett. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Quality of Youth, The. By Louis Evan Ship- 
man. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Quantities and Quantity Taking. By W. E. 
Davis. Third edition. $1.10; by mail, $1.17. 

Racing World and Its Inhabitants, The. Edit- 
ed by Alfred E. T. Watson. $3.60; by mail, 
$3.78. 

Radio-Activity. By E. Rutherford, D. Se. 
$3.50: by mail, $3.64. 


Radium and All About It. By S. Bottone. 
Paper, 35 cents: by mail, 40 cents. 

Real Diary of a Real Girl, The. As written 
by herself. 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

Religion in Homespun. By F. B. Meyer, B. 
A. $1.00, postpaid. 


Religion: Its Origin and Forms. By J. A. 
Macculloch. The Temple Primers. 40 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 


Return to Protection, The. By William Smart. 
$1.44: by mail, $1.58. 


Richard Gresham. By Robert Morss Lovett. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Road to Paris, The. By R. N. Stephens. Li- 
brary of Popular Fiction. Paper. 18 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Romance. By Joseph Conrad and Ford M. 
Hueffer. $1.08, postpaid. 

Russia as Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers. Edited and translated by Esther 
Singleton. $1.60, postpaid. 

Russia: Her Strength and Her Weakness. By 
Wolf Von Schierbrand. $1.60, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of th MO 


Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes. By Mrs. A. 
S. Hardy. 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Second Mrs. Jim, The. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Seiners, The. 
postpaid. 


By Stephen Conrad. 


By James Connolly. $1.08, 

Select Statutes and Other Documents Illus- 
trative of the History of the United States, 
1861-1898. Edited by William Macdonald. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Selection From the World’s Great Oratices, 
A. Chosen and edited by Sherwin Cody. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Sermonettes. Selected and translated from the 
French of Felicite Robert de Lamennias by 
J. L. Jacobson van Hemert. 80 cents, post- 
paid. 


Shorter Works of Henry Savage Landor, The. 
Caxton Thin Paper Classics. $1.15; by mail. 
$1.21. 

Sir John Vanbrugh. Edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by A. E. H. Swain. Mer- 
maid Series. 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


G. de Mol- 


Society of To-Morrow, The. By 
Lee Warner. 


inari. Translated by P. H. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

Some Good Ghost Stories. By J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu, Sir Charles Young and others. 57 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Some ‘Isms of To-Day. By Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Some Letters. By Robert 
$1.25; by mail, $1.31. 


Louis Stevenson. 


Son of Light Horse Harry, The. By James 


Barnes. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Studies in Shakespeare. By J. Churton Col- 
lins. $1.80; by mail, $1.91. 


Among Nations. By Emil Reich. 


$2.00, postpaid. 


Success 


The. By 


Retired Politician, 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Tattlings of a 
Forrest Crissey. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


THE NEW PATENT 


In Ordinary 
Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Ss. C. BECK, HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


NT H—Wanamaker Prices 


Texas Matchmaker, A. By Andy Adams, 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Theology of the Old Testament, The. By the 
late A. B. Davidson, D. D._ International 
Theological Library. $2.50, postpaid. 


Thomas Dekker. Edited, with an introduction 
by Ernest Rhys. The Mermaid Series. 90 
cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

Tomfoolery. By James Montgomery Flagg. 

57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


Triumphs of Science. Edited by M. A. L. 
Lane. 30 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


Under the Vierkleur. By Ben J. Viljoen. $1.08, 


postpaid. 

Watchers of the Trails, The. By Charles G. 
D. Roberts. $1.45, postpaid. 

When Love is Love. 
er. $1.08, postpaid. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower. By Charles 
Major. The People’s Library. Paper. 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


By Kate Langley Bosh- 


22 
Id 


When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads. By 
Payne Erskine. Popular edition. 45 cents; 
by mail, 57 cents. 

By Samuel T. Pickard. 


Whittier Land. $1.00, 


postpaid. 

Widow's Mite and Other Psychological Phe- 
nomena, The. By I. K. Funk. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

Without Dogma. 
Popular edition. 
Woman Wins, The. 

postpaid. 

Working With the Hands, being a sequel to 
“Up From Slavery.” By Booker T. Wash 
ington. $1.50, postpaid. 

Working With the People. By Charles Sprague 
Smith. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Yorkshire. 
Home. 


y Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


By Robert 


B 
45 


Barr. $1.08, 


Painted and described by Gordon 
$2.25; by mail, $2.43. 


Philadelphia and New York 


Mainly prepared to aid Native 
Teachers in qualifying as in- 
structors in elementary French Conversation. Price, $1.00, 

ROTH, 1135 Pine st. 
For Sale at Wanamaker’s. 


—— 


Livret of 32 pages mailed free. KE. 
Phila, 


EDUCATIONAL 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


Cheltenham Military 
Academy, 


to miles from Philadelphia, beautiful surroundings ; 
large buildings, extensive grounds. Preparation for 
college or business; moral influences. Apply early 


Year-book upon request. 


ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., Prin. 


Conversational French 
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Book News 


The July, 1904 


LIPPINCOTT’S 





Will vary the longer story by introducing an 
author already well known, but new to Lippincott 
readers. This is Miss Lafayette McLaws, who 
will contribute a sparkling romance called 


The _ Affair of a Princess 


It is full of sword-play, intrigue, color, life, rev- 
elry, and the brave encounters of love and arms. 
It deals with life in France, where the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Buckingham are 
travelling incog., and where the French Princess 
falls in love with the disguised Prince and elopes 
with him. Most spirited is the rescue, and after- 


wards all turns out as it should. 


we 


The Short Stories of the July number will be 
catching and out of the common. They are: 


The Court of Pan 

The Lazzaparoola ‘ 
The Ghost in the Red Shirt 
Moses, Jr. ‘ 

Because of Nellie 

The Baby Goes A-Fishing . 

A Thread of Scarlet 

A Delayed Heritage : 
Sharper Than a Serpent's Tooth 
The Emancipation of Lydia Duroe 


wb 


By Elizabeth Duer 

By Edward Boltwood 

By Bertha M. Bower 

By Ella Middleton Tybout 
By Bertha Lippincott 

By Cyrus T. Brady 

By Jennette Lee 

By Eleanor H. Porter 

By Caroline Lockhart 

By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Three more short Chapters will be given (each 
complete in itself) of Mr. George Moore’s “ Moods 


and Memories,” and the Poems 


and “Walnuts and 


Wine” will maintain their well-earned reputations. 


25 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year. 


When writing to advertisers. please mention Book News. 
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Bock News 


FLORAL LIFE 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Beautifully illustrated on enameled 
paper, 10X14 inches, filled with 
interesting articles on plants, 
shrubs, trees and flowers. 


Indispensable to every lover of 
flowers. 


Floral Life Publishing Company 
812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of 2c stamp 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Suspenders out of sight. 


The « Buttonless 


is the only suspender ever a 
man wears for /»vks,—it does 
away with the ugly buttons, 
and fastens to the trousers 
around far enough to be in- 
visible, when vest is off and 
coat is open. 














The little nickel-plated clasps are 
ingeniously made, and, though they 
hold with an unbreakable grip, cannot 
injure the fabric. Take in drawers ; 
overalls too, if desired. 










You really must wear the 
*¢ Buttonless’” this summer— 
every up-to-date man must. 







If your dealer won't supply 
you, send 50c, for sample pai. 


THE BUTTONLESS 
SUSPENDER COMPANY 


Fifth St., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Agents wanted. Write for booklet. 









When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 








OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 








——— 


ADE MARK 





The only Odorless Dress Shield. Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubrer. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. kecommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer. Ask to see the “OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
‘“CURVETTE,”’ for stout persons. ‘‘SHORT 
FLAP," for use in thin sleeves ‘‘ Detachable,”’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
** ZOUAVE,”"’ a detachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 


Middletown, Conn. 
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Book News 


An Economical Gas Range 


is one which burns the least amount of gas to doa 
given amount of work. 


The Wanamaker Gas Range 


has an exclusive pattern of sawed burners by which it burns 
30% gas and 70% air—by actual test. 


ie It has a cast-iron under-top— 
cea | Not sheet iron. 

The oven is built to hold the 
heat—not radiate it over the 
kitchen. 

And every part is removable 
for cleaning purposes, including 
the burners. 

It was built to save labor, time, 
but most of all, gas. No sood 
practical feature of the best gas 
range has been left out. 


WANAMAKER “SUPERB”™ GAS RANGE 


“CHIEF” “ECONOMIC” “COTTAGE” ‘SUPERB” 
$10.75, $12.75 $13.75, $15.75 $12.50, $14.75 $15.75, $17.75 


A good gas range costs less in the long run than 
a cheap one; with a poorly built range, you pay 
the price of a good one a dozen times over, in 
the gas bills. 


This Water Heater, $6.75 


will give in the same cool, quick fashion, all the 
hot water you want. 


Easily attached to the kitchen boiler. 


JOHN WANAMAKER—PHILADELPHIA 


16 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


Riding Saddles and Bridles 





VERYTHING that equestrians need; in the fine qualities which make 
perfection of detail, and the excellent materials which give satisfactory 
service and long wear. ; 
The Champion Wilton saddle for women is the favorite and lead- 

ing English make. Fine quality pigskin, plain, handsome and substantial. 
The most elaborate patterns can be furnished if riders prefer. 

The Whitman Saddles are also leaders and come in shapes for both 
men and women. Substantial pigskin and best trimmings, several styles, 
with prices from $30 to $65. , 

For men are also the McClellan, Shaftoe and Somerset—all excellent 
styles for long and comfortable service. 

Saddle prices from $9 for boys saddles to $115 for the finest that are 
built for women. 


BRIDLES, English and American, russet SPURS—all patterns. Box spur, En- 
leather, double reins, $1.50 to $9.50. glish styles and the wheel spur for women 
Weymouth and Pelham are the favorite which is entirely safe and yet effective— 
English patterns. plain steel, silver and nickel plate. 

CROPS for men and women ; bamboo, 
malacca, penang, cherry and leather sticks ; STIRRUPS—a dozen patterns for men, 
buckhorn handles with silver and other from the plain light style to the heavy 
metal mountings ; $1.50 to $12. : ¢ 

Straight RIDING WHIPS, 75c. up. 

ENGLISH SWAGGER STICKS, §2z 


to $11.50. 3 . 
hie Mad ebb eee tome Horton safety. Stirrups for men, $1.25 a 
: 7 pair to $3.50; Horton stirrups, $4.50 


upward. 


military style. Several kinds of safety stir- 
rups for women, in which it is impossibie 
for the foot to be caught—the best is the 


needs ; polo, four-ring, curb and Kentucky 
racking bits—$1.25 to $5. 





JOHN WANAMAKER—PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 17 
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Book News 


Spectal Offer to New Subscribers 


BOOK NEWS 


New subscriptions received in July, will be enrolled as subcriptions beginning 
with the September number and the July and August issues will be sent 
free of charge. Use the subscription blank at the bottom of this page. 






In the near future “BOOK NEWS” will contain articles by 






Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of ««A Little Traitor to the South,’’ 
«<A Doctor of Philosophy,’’ etc. 





Francis Churchill Williams, author of ««]. Devlin, Boss,’’ «* The Captain,’’ etc. 






Dr. Isaac Hull Platt, one of the leading American authorities on the Baconian 
side ot the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy 







Clarence Griffen Childs, whose able translation of «* Beowulf’? has recently 
been issued 






John Russell Hayes, author of «« Swarthmore Idylls,’’ «* The Old-Fashioned 
Garden and Other Verses,’’ etc. 














George Cary Eggleston, author of «« Dorothy South,’’ «* Evelyn Byrd,’’ etc. _ 

and other writers whose work in the literary field i 

has won them large and appreciative audiences Joh 

‘«‘Book News’”” is the only magazine that notices every new publication. os 
Its reviews are crisp and concise and form a complete and convenient guide — 
to the book reader. a 
_ We 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
BOOK NEWS 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher 
Philadelphia New York 
















Enclosed find soc for which kindly enter my name as subscriber to ‘‘ Book 
News” for one year beginning with the September, 1904, number, and send 
as per your Special Offer the July and August numbers, without charge. 








Name 


Address mo 






When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 








BY. mail, 64° cents. 











‘inning Enibrectig some popular béoks of the past few years. The mooie Ae 
e sent editions that have sold Jargely at $1.08 are now offered at 50. cents each while St 
} page. the present stock lasts. 
assobiogsspny of a Beggar. By J.. K. Fried- Lauriel, By the author of “ Love-Letters of an 
a 
Millionaires. By Julian Ralph. Making of a Statesman. By et Chandfer 
. Some Letters of an American Woman. By 
Sarah Biddle. “ Walda. By.-Mary H. Kinkaid. 
Poetand Penelope. By'L. Truscott. - Winslow Plain. S: P. McLean Greene. 
Honor of the Braxtons. By J. > Fosdick. Earth and the Fu ullpess Thereof.. By Peter 
s Agent. By erson. . Resegger.: = 
boar} of Many M By Virna Sheard. Ballantyne. By. Helen Campbell. i 
Heralds of bys By A. C. Laut. . ck Racer. FA Hetiry Somerville, ~~ 
Roger Drake Merwin Webster. . sa. By B. Perez Galdos, 
Paul Kelver. Jerome K. Jerome. Fairy Dawn: By Coleri 
’ Down mataee By Ruth Hall. An American Colonel. By Jere Clemens. 
Hardwicke. .By Henry” E. Rood. . God of Things. By ba oe, Whitehouse. 
Days of the Son of Man. By . Rosamond Splendid Idle Forties. le Atherton. 
Rhone. Insane Root, The. by ell 2 ap 
Long, Straight Road. — Horton, - Suitors of Yvonne, By Rafael Se . 
* Old Squire. .By B. K. Benson, [Punishment of the Stingy. By G. Grinnelle, 
Sweetheart Manette. By Maurice Thompson. ,»Mr,.Whitman. By Elizabeth Pullen : 
Lave Thissleton. By Marian Bower. cages of the Slums. " By Annie 
netic. By _ Finnemore. 
a of a Century Mrs. Burton Harrisén, Winding Road, The. _By Elizabeth 
cation. Rostankadie The.” ‘By Bien T. Fowler, Successes of Mark Wyngate. By Una L. 


sal » Many Waters. By Robert Shackleton. 
i osteeae ‘Assassins, The. N. W. Meakin. 

‘Land of Cockayne. By M. Serao. 

Woman Ventures, A: By David Cesbesa 


a -. Phillips + 4 
teitage, The. By Burton E. Seseasting 
ie and /the Sown, By Mary Hallock 
‘cote. 


Second Generation, The. By James ‘W Linn. 
of Life. By C. F. Goss. 
Out of the West. By Elizabeth Higgins. 


‘Ship of Dreams. By Louisa Forsslund. 
My. Captive. J.. A. Alisheler. 
Up ae Witch- k Road. By Kate Upson - 


Pongal <p in Wetlah Mind. By J. P. Mow- 
Bellet Dancer, The: Matilde Serao. 


‘ Book agree ae he, By Guy Wetmore ~ 
d send | New Americans, The) By Alfred Moddé. 
charge. ; cs 


Margaretta 
~ Man Who Knew Better, The. 





Silberrad. 
Searchers, The... By Byrde, - 
By T. Gallon. 
Sea Lady, The. By H. G. Wells. 


-Abeniki Caldwell ia Carolyn Wells, 
Social Cockatrice, A. F, W. Eldridge. 
‘Roman Biznet. Pangborn. 


By G 
Diary of a Saint. By “Arlo Bates, 
On Fortune’s Road. By Will 
Heralds of Empire. By A. C. Laut. 


. Racer of Illinois. By Henry Somerville. 
ents, The. Harrison Robertson. 


Banner of the Blue, The. By 8 R. Pree gs. 
Margarita. By E. W. 

Mary North, By Lucy R. Meyer. * th 
From the pa oe B Elsworth Lawson. 


a of a Fiddler, 





PHI LADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER © 


NEW YORK. 
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HARPER’S JUNE BOOKS) 


THE .GIVERS MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN ‘a 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE PORTION OF LABOR” iz 

. These are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest stories. All are filled with the . 

humor and pathos of New England life—the type of story in which she scored r.. 

her remarkable’ early success. The title story—‘‘ The Givers’’—is a laughable iS 
tale of the revolt of a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the inappropriateness 
of the Christmas gifts with which she is deluged by her unthinking friends. How 
she leads each in turn to replace her gift with some homely serviceable article is a 


triumph of rough-handed New England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25. 


IN SEARCH OF. THE UNKNOWN ROBERT~W. CHAMBERS 


AUTHOR OF ‘*CARDIGAN”’ 
This captivating story describes the strange adventures and“ novel love affairs of 
a young student of science who accompanies‘a learned professor on expeditions 
in search of the unknown in nature. The professor is on track of some entirely 
new facts, with which he intends to astonish the world. -In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen love affairs develop. A unique and 
highly entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers has drawn his girls with his 
usual felicity, and their engaging charms are al] the more piquant displayed in 
such fantastic surroundings. Chath, $1.50. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BUFFALO BILL } 
COL, W. F. CODY (“BUFFALO BILLS 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LIFB-OF THE AUTHOR. 
Buffalo Bill, for many years one of the best-loved heroes of boys, here writes of 
his own adventures—his early life at Fort Leavenworth, scouting on the plains 
and fighting with Indians. An absorbingly interesting book for boys, which 
possesses the additional merit of being true. Ji/ustrated. r6mo. Cloth, 60c. 


SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS EMIL REICH, 


A study of the three questions in which the average man’s‘chief interest in history 
centers, namely: Which were the successful nations? What were the causes ot 
their success? Which nations are likely to be the most successful’ nations of the 
future? The subject is of timely interest, and is treated in a popular manner. 
Dr. Reich is » Doctor of Laws of the University of Vienna, and has made a 
special study of the philosophy of history. 

Crown 8v0. Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00 net. 


GEMS OF THE EAST A. H, SAVAGE LANDOR 


A vividly entertaiaing picture of the almost unknown islands of the Far East. 

Mr. Landor journeyed several thousand miles through the Philippines and other 

groups, going into districts and islands never before visited by white men. ‘Two 

or three thousand photographs taken during the trip afford the mater'al from which 

the illustrations are made. Mr. Landor’s record is interspersed with many 

. episodes and personal experiences which give the bapk a delightfully intimate flavor. 
8vo. Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4.00 net. 


THE POEMS OF A CHILD JULIA COOLEA 


A remarkable collection of the poems of ‘a little girl, discovered by Richard 
Le Gallienne while she was passing the summer in the country with her parents. 
They abound in quaint thought and poetic imagery of an even wondertul quality 
in some instances, With an introduction by Richard Le Gallienne. Portrait 
of author and facsimile of one of the Poems. Cloth, $1.00 xet 


HARPER & BROTHER NEW YOR} 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. Pa 
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